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THE POETRY OF 
FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 


Edwin Honig 


GREAT DEAL of the recent interest in this country in the poetry of 

Federico Garcia Lorca is owing to side issues which hardly seem to 
involve the poetry at all. These issues are generally the dramatic strug- 
gle of the Civil War in Spain, and the even more dramatic circum- 
stances of the poet’s own death during that war. Interesting and stimu- 
lating as the facts may be, they do not, unfortunately, determine Lorca’s 
intrinsic poetic merit, though in themselves they may afford the subject 
matter for poetic treatment in the future. The poet’s death was the kind 
of historical accident which it is impossible to question, for such ques- 
tioning is likely to confuse us in the final evaluation of a man as poet. 

It is from any point of view, therefore, a false emphasis that extri- 
cates Lorca from his poetic development and holds him up for fanfare 
at the moment when such a development is suddenly and blindly ter- 
minated. And the prominence his poetry deserves is actually in no way 
commensurable with the prominence attached to his name after his — 
death. For they are things of different qualities and connotations (one, 
a contemporary document, and the other, a non-temporal journey of 
the imagination) which do not meet without inevitably blurring the 
one consequence which seems most important: the matter of Lorca’s 
spirit as it is directly reflected through his poetry. 

It would be necessary to state this in any case, but most particularly 
in dealing with Federico Garcia Lorca, whose work, having sprung out 
of the eclectic modern poetic scene, is yet most clearly appreciated 
through its profound roots in the Spanish lyric tradition since the 
Middle Ages. Inevitably, with Lorca, the problem of determining 
esthetic priority between the most “modern” of the moderns and the 
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most “traditional” of the traditionals becomes undifferentiable because 
they are so unusually modulated in the one poet. Indeed, one would 
have to know Spanish poetry and Spanish life with almost a native intel- 
ligence to realize the validity of such a condition. Failing that, the critic 
must content himself, not without a deep sense of limitation, with 
sketching in such outlines of the poet’s background as he is able to re- 
construct through his own intuition and certain few historical and 
literary sources. 

The main aspects of the Spanish lyric tradition which the work of 
Lorca brings to a sharp point of culmination are three, namely: the 
medieval Arabic-Andalusian art of amorous poetry together with the 
early popular ballad; the Renaissance synthesis in Spain of the Greco- 
Latin poetic art accomplished by the sophisticated “conceptist” poetry 
of Luis Géngora; and the broad body of Andalusian gypsy song known 
as cante jondo, “deep song.” 

In the eleventh century in Andalusia, Arabic poetry had already 
perfected the style of the short lyric called the casida. Islam’s best 
imaginative genius flourished in the southern part of the Spanish penin- 
sula and even entered a period of decline before El Cantar de Mio Cid, 
the great Spanish epic, had been written. The spirit of the desert trans- 
muted into the luxuriance of the Andalusian landscape, introduced a 
tone into the Spanish lyric which can be clearly distinguished for cen- 
turies, until it achieves its highest expression in the work of Federico 
Garcia Lorca. One facet of the Arabic-Andalusian art is its astonishing 
obsession with erotic love abetted and filtered through a peculiar Pla- 
tonic affinity for chastity. The aim of poetic sensibility seems to have 
been the achievement of a morbid perpetuation of desire that is con- 
stantly sublimated by the domination of a moral-esthetic idea of sexual 
purity. Here, for example, is the translation of a poem, “Chastity,” 
written by Abenfarach of Jaen in 976. 


Although she was ready to succumb, I abstained from her 
and did not obey the temptation offered me by Satan. 

Unveiled, she appeared in the night, and the nocturnal dark- 
ness, illumined by her face, also raised its veil. 

But I realized the divine precept which, condemning lust, is 
like a chamberlain guarding the portals of my passion, prevent- 
ing my instinct from rebelling against chastity. 

And so I passed the night with her like a thirsty little camel 
whose muzzle prevents him from suckling, or as in a flower gar- 
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den where, for one like myself, there was no other purpose than 
to look and to smell. 

For I am not like those abandoned beasts who use gardens 
for pasturage. 


It was also the tendency throughout, to petrify the image, to treat 
the metaphor within the terms of a logical evolutionary design, that is, 
man compared with animals, animals with flowers, and flowers with 
precious stones. But unlike the European poet, the Arabic had no tem- 
poral feeling for the past as the reawakener of old emotions. On the 
other hand, he delighted in fixing the substance of dreams and the 
essence of all fleeting and perishing life within the form of brilliant and 
swirling arabesques. Moreover, if his fascination for the image itself 
did not overrule his sensibility entirely, he was interested in that 
eternal quest beyond the landscape of the mutable, in lifting the trem- 
bling veil to come upon the one thing which sat permanent in its rest. 

Alongside the Arabic-Andalusian casida grew the tradition of the 
Spanish ballad, an accretion of many centuries, of the old epics and 
cantares de gesta, of narrative poems born in the heat of battle, of the 
contribution of poetic schools like the Galician-Portuguese of the 
fifteenth century, of individual poets like Juan de Mena, Juan del 
Encina, Gil Vicente, Goéngora, Lope de Vega, and Calderén, often 
repeated and reworked by the popular imagination and preserved as an 
historical testament of the life of the people. As a living tradition in all 
corners of the earth where Spanish is spoken, a prodigious collection of 
more than fifty thousand ballad versions has been uncovered. Such an 
ever-present body of lyric tradition is responsible for this phenomenon 
in Spanish literature—that poetry finds a ready and spontaneous form, 
as it does an immediate expression, without the burdensome manu- 
facture of individual inventive systems so common to the litera- 
tures of other countries where poetry much earlier became detached 
from the people. At the same time, the popular tradition of the ballad 
afforded a ‘‘double” standard, a system of communication of experience 
on two levels,—to the people and to the intellectual élite—which is an 
attribute of the work of every major Spanish poet up to and including 
Lorca, who is in many ways its best exemplar. 

It is only recently that the opprobrium attached to the works of 
Géngora has been relieved and the merit of the poetic baroque which 
he represented in Spanish literature has received serious critical atten- 
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tion. For, since Géngora wrote both traditional ballads in the popular 
manner and poems like the Polifemo and Soledades in a maze of syn- 
tactical and metaphorical intricacies, he was thought to harbor in him- 
self an “angel of light” (the good one!) and an “angel of darkness” (the 
bad one!). The critic Damaso Alonso has taken great pains to prove 
the inefficacy of such dichotomies and has shown that both manners 
were actually logical and coherent aspects of the one artistic personality. 
Rather than two mutually exclusive manners, Alonso argues, Géngora’s 
work indicates the existence of two contemporary styles, two attitudes 
that are not only indigenous to Géngora but to the temperament and 
individuality of Spain itself, breathing as it does both an enthusiastic 
and a sceptic view towards life. 

From the very beginning to his death, Géngora wrote many charm- 
ing letrillas (rondolets) and satiric ballads, at the same time that he 
wrote songs and sonnets with a more canny interest in accomplishing a 
serious esthetic uplift in poetry. Such a duality of feeling and method is 
characteristic of all Spanish literature during the Renaissance, Spain’s 
Golden Age. From the Celestina to the Quijote, from Gil Vicente to 
Lope de Vega, there is, in each work and each author, a double pas- 
sional projection: one part turned toward the Middle Ages, the other 
toward the Renaissance—expression of life on the plane of necessity and 
expression on the plane of contingency. The difficulty of Géngora’s 
language, therefore, proceeds directly from the hybrid poetic styles in 
Spain from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries. Thus, Géongora, far 
from constituting a revolution in Spanish poetry, proved how deep was 
its traditional dye by synthesizing all the elements of cultism current 
since the Middle Ages. Furthermore, by virtue of a new emphasis, he 
constructed a purely individual poetic style. The work of Géngora’s so- 
called period of “darkness” was simply an intensification of stylistic 
habits which, though normally sparse through his other work, evolve 
through the procedure of artistic maturity into a newer, more multi- 
plex version of itself. And the same law that explains the evolution of 
his style also explains the material synthesis, the condensation and 
intensification of all the elements of the Renaissance lyric, which in 
itself is the Spanish synthesis of the Greco-Latin tradition. 

This must indicate that poetry as a cultural expression of the age 
in which it is written can also be an historical amalgam of the tradi- 
tional elements of racial experience. And it is a noteworthy coincidence 
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that Lorca, in his last poems, shows the same tendency, in constructing 
what seems a purely autonomous world, to synthesize the traditional 
elements of Spanish expression in still-moving continuity from the 
Middle Ages. 

As an Andalusian, Géngora shared the spirit of sensual wonder- 
ment and exhilaration for the panoply of seductive nature that was 
the diet of the Arabic poets. Like them, too, he was anxious to petrify 
the fleeting world of the senses in the jewelled form of poetic monu- 
ments. It is the single intent running through his simple ballads and 
the mosaic-work of the Soledades. For always, in the midst of a clear, 
sparkling flow, we encounter an arrested movement, while the poet 
stops to work out the minute section of a design which interests him 
more than the rest. 


FE] cristal de aquel arroyo, niega al ausente su imagen 
Undosamente fiel, hasta que lo vuelve a ver.! 


Goéngora’s poetry is a triumph of the sensibility seeking to exalt 
reality till it stops, caught and suspended in its track, alchemically 
converted into a quiet version of permanence. It is a world which 
differs from the poetic construction of the Symbolists in that every 
object is represented in its own sufficiency and dignity, the perfection 
of its very nature, and does not swarm about in the nether-world seek- 
ing the idea for which it must serve as substitute. At the same 
time, it eludes identification with the representations of modern sur- 
realism that it is a world of formal architectural pattern, an organ- 
ization of tamed reality, and not a superimposition of confusion upon 
a half-perceived and unassimilated reality. And it is not until Lorca 
that a Spanish poet appears, capable of exalting the phenomenal world 
with as great a plastic sensitivity and technical accomplishment as 
Gongora. 

Lorca, gifted with a fine musical sense, was, with Manuel de Falla, 
one of the chief exponents of Andalusian music in modern Spain. Gypsy 
tribes entered Spain in the fifteenth century from undetermined origins, 
and brought to the already innate Byzantine and Arabic elements of 
Andalusian song a new tonal character. The amalgam goes by the 
name of cante jondo, “deep song.” Bearing close analogy to the hieratic 
melodies of India and the primitive Christian chant, cante jondo is a 


1 Translation of all the poetry quoted will be found at the end of the article. The 
English versions are by the author. 
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curious, almost orgiastic, lament, a composite expression of the sacred 
and pagan experience of many ancient peoples. Musically it is based 
upon the obsessive repetition of certain phrases, or even of single 
notes, to the point where the whole meter of the verse to which it is 
being sung appears lost—as in certain aspects of enchantment, the 
pitch of the voice so curdles the blood that the meaning of the words 
is gone out of the ritual. Before the recent Spanish war, a revival of 
the cante jondo brought new singing blood to the Spanish ballad tra- 
dition, and minstrels (cantaores) wandering through the country with 
their guitars sang the verse of Lorca and his contemporaries in the 
same way their forbears had sung the popular ballads in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The gypsy lament, heavy with the atmosphere 
of blood and death, flooded with the passional release of tragic feeling, 
is the supreme expression of the tonal anonymity of Andalusian poetry. 
Its rich rhythmic flexibility and extended vocal inflections, transmuted 
into the lyrics of Federico Garcia Lorca, account for the fascinating dis- 
cords of pathos which have seldom, if ever, been heard before in Euro- 


pean poetry. 


The earliest work of a poet is the signature of feeling which, how- 
ever deep the vintage of his spirit becomes, he can never wholly ex- 
punge. And Lorca’s first poems, though full of the harlequinesque pos- 
tures of the spiritually underfed Symbolists, are yet alive with an in- 
terest in the creation of landscape as a state of the soul, an outer ver- 
sion of the inner world—a typical romantic projection in which all his 
work is framed. His Libro de Poemas is the poetry of insomnia, of 
nights and days turning like huge pages of the memory through which 
he seeks to capture light and darkness, the heart of generation and de- 
cay, to convert them into song. He does not want a world in shadow, 
for he is a realistic sensualist above all and must have the secret of 
light bare. But if the moment goes with all its glory only to be re- 
placed by one still more glorious, then memory itself must be a falsi- 
fication of the senses giving the lie to pure feeling. Hence he must seek 
a pure form in what is the durable expression of the never-ending mo- 
ment, as for instance, in the pomegranate. 


Mas la granada es la sangre, Por la aguja del regato. 
Sangre del cielo sagrado, Sangre del viento que viene 
Sangre de la tierra herida Del rudo monte arafiado. 
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Sangre de la mar tranquila, La idea de sangre, encerrada 

Sangre del dormido lago. En glébulo duro y agrio, 

La granada es la prehistoria Que tiene una vaga forma 

De la sangre que llevamos, De corazén y de craneo.? 

With the same thirst of his true predecessors, the medieval Arabic- 
Andalusian poets, Lorca returns to raid the eternal immutable resting 
somewhere beyond the heavy cloak of the senses. But he is too mortally 
transfixed by the ceremonies of the flux to stratify himself in the realms 
of an abstract spiritual quest. He will discover the perversion of a 
peculiarly vicarious nature where light wants to be sound, and sound 
wants to be air, where a river wants to be a stone. His world is a micro- 
scopic garden magnified until it becomes almost a forest. Yet, inquiet 
or raging, it is still a garden where there is no tragedy but the pure sen- 
sual pain of botanical warfare within the poet’s own consciousness. 
He says, ‘“Tuve la gran tristeza vegetal ....” (“I had the large vegetable 
sadness ...”). And at that point where the sadness of his garden be- 
comes exhausted, he continues to weave out arabesques, ever more 
stylized, until finally the garden will take on the tamed appearance of 
a Gongoristic landscape. 


Se ha puesto el sol. Los Vuelan al aire en calma. 
arboles La Penélope inmensa de la 

Meditan como estatuas. luz 

Teje una noche clara.’ 


Los mosquitos—Pegasos del 
rocio— 


It is always the sharp Latin spirit, the inventive intellect which dis- 
places a fervid, overworked imagination. On the other hand, Lorca’s 
musical propensities are intensified, as it were, in compensation. For, 
at the same time, he is directed to the spring of pure unmutilated song. 


Los Nifios Mi corazon de seda, 
¢ Quién te ensefié el camino De campanas perdidas, 
De las poetas? De lirios y de abejas, 
y Y yo me iré muy lejos, 
’ Mas alld de esas sierras, 
La fuente y el arroyo Mas alla de los mares 
De la cancion afieja. Cerca de las estrellas, 
Los Nifios Para pedirle a Cristo 
Sefior que me devuelva 
Mi alma antigua de nifio, 
Madura de leyendas, 
Yo Con el gorro de plumas 
Se ha llenado de luces Y el sable de madera.* 


2 Te vas lejos, muy lejos 
Del mar y de la tierra? 
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Libro de Poemas is the landscape of a world that is partly the poet’s 
own invention, partly that of other poets, like Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
and for the rest, the sobbing of an untried spirit, innocent and hungry, 
and quick to be molded by the trickery of appearances in an all-too- 
visible world. But there is no biological catastrophe entering to spill 
blood on the unworried flowers. Death is a little woman, Dojfia 
Muerte, who is the sometime paramour of God, a merciless little Jehova, 
whom the poet both scoffs at and dreads with child-like credulity. All 
creation is a metaphor in the mind of the poet, a diminutive effigy of 
itself in the dream of a child, in the riotous mosaic vision of the cicada 
who dies “drunk with light.” But that other light of consciousness, of 
human responsibility, is unawakened. 

In Poema del Cante Jondo (The Poem of Deep Song), Lorca’s next 
book, the imaginative flow is started in another direction; for it con- 
stitutes a complete lyrical acceptance of the popular spirit of the bal- 
lad. The symbols of the typical Andalusian gypsy song are elevated to 
a new point of stylization. The rivers of Granada are caught like “little 
bulls dead in the pools’; “the olive field opens and closes like a fan”; 
and the lament of the guitar “breaks the goblets of dawn.” Every- 
where the poet sees the “dagger in the heart.” “Everything in the 
world has been broken; nothing remains but silence.”” The only reality 
is the dance and the six chords of the guitar from whose “overflowing 
mouth ... the sob of lost souls escapes.” 

The world of gypsy song provides Lorca with those primitive hu- 
man motives informing all song: fear and death. Here, for the first 
time, he is confronted with the anonymity of death as the bolder and 
larger counterpart of the vegetable pain of his gardens. 


Muerto se quedo en la calle Era madrugada. Nadie 

con un pufial en el pecho. pudo asomarse a sus ojos 
No lo conocia nadie. abiertos al duro aire. 

| Cémo temblaba el farol! Que muerto se quedé en la 
Madre. calle 

j Cémo temblaba el farolito que con un pufial en el pecho 
de la calle! y que no lo conocia nadie.® 


In the manner of the original cante jondo, Lorca has transmuted 
the musical characteristics of the broken voice into broken verse, in 
the same way that the outbursts of passion repeated on the same note 
become repetitions of a single refrain. It is true that the presentation of 
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death in these terms is still largely stylized and the poet not yet spirit- 
ually awakened. But if it is only a device here, it is something which 
gradually grows more and more basic to the poet’s temperament. 
Lorca’s poems, inspired by the ancient tradition of cante jondo, are, in 
their own way, only echoes and re-echoes of a cultural feeling and ex- 
perience which are more profound than it is possible for the vision of 
one man to encompass. Yet, it is precisely at the very point where the 
poet discovers and utilizes a tradition that he encounters himself, as it 
were, for the first time. The deeper consciousness he achieves in com- 
munion with that tradition will be the determinant of his later devel- 
opment. For, through the processes of imaginative re-creation, he learns 
to differentiate what is false to his poetic spirit from what is essential. 
He is given new incentive to seek the forms in which his particular 
burden will find the articulation it deserves. From the gypsies, Lorca 
gradually learned that the fixities, the constants of natural law, were 
the lessons which, in the modern world, had somehow escaped human 
knowledge. What was given him as practically a gift at birth, the ca- 
pacity for, the quick discernment of, human suffering, was precisely 
those energies which were being atrophied in modern life. But the 
full tragedy of such a rift in the modern consciousness was only to 
penetrate his spirit later, when for a short time he left the autonomous, 
translucent world of Granada to come to New York, “the Senegal of 
steel.” With Poema del Cante Jondo, Lorca reached a primary realiza- 
tion of his thematic material. Essentially, he had already fixed all his 
subjective elements. His later work is only an enlargement and elab- 
oration of the original esthetic design: the folk ballad, the mystic 
lyrical revelations of instinct, and the attempt to create a permanent 
form of purity. 

In his book of Canciones, though the monotone of his grievous 
struggle is still shot through with the spectres of a botanical world, the 
stream of his lyricism has actually again been trained anew. His accent 
has shifted from the color impressionism of Libro de Poemas to one of 
plastic forms, at the same time that his initial rhythms have widened 
into a now personal adaptation of the gypsy song. Here, Lorca invents 
contrapuntal melodies wherein the opposition of a dual theme is con- 
stantly seeking resolution in a single harmony in somewhat the manner 
of Bach’s piano pieces or Beethoven’s short sonatas. 
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Agosto, La panocha guarda intacta, 
contraponientes su risa amarilla y dura. 
de melocotén y azucar, Agosto. 
y el sol dentro de la tarde, Los nifios comen 
como el hueso de una fruta. pan moreno y rica luna.® 


Or he tells of the girl in the olive orchard, the horsemen dressed in 
green and blue en route to Cérdoba, and the bull-fighters in orange 
with silver swords going to Seville, and the young man with myrtles 
and roses of the moon going to Granada—and how the girl refuses the 
invitation of all these, to remain alone in her orchard, embraced by 
that invisible gallant of the towers—the wind. Or his words of hammer 
and chisel beat out sculptured scenes more durable than the fiery 
moment in which they were given him to see. 


Teta roja del sol. Torso mitad coral, 
Teta azul de la luna. mitad plata y penumbra.’ 


Lorca’s language is as instinctive as his vision, or better, it is the 
direct instrument of his vision. And it is true of all his poetry that 
the direct perception of reality, his fabulous treasury of feeling, is con- 
stantly escaping the esthetic mold into which his intellect attempts to 
cast it. As we have remarked, the Canciones are evidences of a vigorous 
attempt to dominate the fluidity of his imagination with the contrivances 
of artistic form. Each poem seems to gasp under the weight of his intent, 
but wrench itself free and escape the moment the last word has been 
written. What is true of the formal design is no less true of the 
thematic. For Lorca has become conscious that just as he must organ- 
ize his perception, he must also regiment his menagerie of botanical and 
zoological life into a mythology—a mythology in which the only human 
intruders are children. Yet always, the discipline is somehow eluded 
and his mythology never properly enters the world of legend since his 
creatures are only too adept at changing their forms. 

A further indication of Lorca’s poetic development in the Canciones 
is the emphasis he gives to a refined erotic and musical sensualism. The 
one finds its logical derivation in his preoccupation with botanical 
phenomena, while the other is an outgrowth of his esthetic obsession 
with musical ideas in the quest of formal equilibrium. In his musical 
imagination he is seeking the accord of classical Greek sensualism with 
the spirit of the wild vegetable opulence of Andalusia. In this he is 
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actually traversing the path of the Arabic poets, whose metaphoric 
system was a development from the botanical to the human, to the im- 
mutable perfection of the mineral, and whose ideological desideratum 
was the Platonic valve of chastity over a too largely self-revealing erotic 
pleasure. Sentimentality, that last rigidity of the heart, is alien to the 
pattern. It is only form and apparatus which will glean from language 
an ultimate perfection: sensual reality. Yet, complete triumph in this 
direction in Canciones is averted, as it perhaps must forever go un- 
achieved. The norm is not established, though the craftsman’s in- 
genuity has grown considerably; for the Canciones are still heavy with 
the hand of the experimental poet. 

But Romancero Gitano, on the other hand, is an achievement of 
poetic sensibility. For here, all the fervid imagination of the poet has 
at last found the instrument for the union of personal cosmology with 
communicable form. Less slavish to the letter of folkloric devices, 
Lorca began to create a respectable folklore of his own. The elemental 
forms of popular sensibility in the Andalusian song and its character- 
istic concentration upon a theme in single monotone, are displaced in 
Romancero Gitano by a solid variety of thematic materials elaborated 
in subtle musical patterns with a personal emphasis that is a develop- 
ment of the matured poetic spirit. Almost all the ballads are written 
in the traditional octosyllabic meter and seem to become a series of 
modern re-invented cantares de gesta. They share in the anonymity of 
folk spirit that is the motif running through a Spanish lyric tradition 
whose continual achievement has been the recreation of language as a 
magical instrument for the expression of natural phenomena and pagan 
feeling. The modern poets of Spain, beginning with Juan Ramon 
Jiménez and Antonio Machado, sought to eschew the anecdotal qual- 
ities of the old romance and to recreate it according to modern inventive 
techniques and individual musical ideas. And this is Lorca’s supreme 
achievement in Romancero Gitano. He has idealized and embellished 
the classical style of the old ballad and given it a new abrasive dimen- 
sion which is distinctly modern. 

The motif of Romancero Gitano is a reflection of the sorrows of a 
persecuted people, who, though living on the margins of society, main- 
tain intact their old tribal primitivism. Hounded by the guardia civil, 
their conflict is symbolized by the silver steel of their knives and the 
mausers of the law—the blunt arm of modern society. As such, their 
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constant struggle is against the brutal amalgam of a superimposed re- 
pression everywhere, which is the instrumentality of death. They, 
themselves, however, own the moon’s proud body which they hammer 
on a forge, in the intimate geography of air and surrounding night. A 
people whose innocence is as endless as their misery, they know no 
argument more final than death, hushed by the dark-winged angels. 


Angeles negros trafan Juan Antonio el de Montilla 
pafiuelos y agua de nieve. rueda muerto la pendiente, 


Angeles con grandes alas su cuerpo lleno de lirios 
de navajas de Albacete. y una granada en las sienes.® 


Nothing sleeps where the gypsies go; every image, every stone with- 
holds some threat of danger. It is no wonder, then, that the wind too 
should suddenly grow lustful and chase Preciosa, the gypsy girl, clear 
down the mountains into the house of the English consul, or that the 
iconography of some obscure Byzantine retable depicting the realistic 
martyrdom of St. Eulalie, should suddenly be transformed into the 
erotic symbolism of Lorca’s balladry. 


Flora desnuda se sube brincan sus manos cortadas 
por escalerillas de agua. ’ que atin pueden cruzarse en 
E] Cénsul pide bandeja tenue 

para los senos de Olalla. oracién decapitada. 

Un chorro de venas verdes Por los rojos agujeros 

le brota de la garganta. donde sus pechos estaban 
Su sexo tiembla enredado se ven cielos diminutos 
como un pajaro en las zarzas. y arroyos de leche blanca.® 
Por el suelo, ya sin norma, 


It is not the austere agony of a Catholic martyr’s death, but a daylight- 
flushed scene of a bright little Roman orgy commemorated on a Goya 
wall-tapestry. And it is the same brilliant splendor of a reanimated 
Romanesque landscape which permeates the ballads on the three Anda- 
lusian saints, Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel. 


San Miguel, lleno de encajes los culos grandes y ocultos 
en la alcoba de su torre, como planetas de cobre. 
ensefia sus bellos muslos Vienen altos caballeros 
cefiidos por los faroles. y damas de triste porte, 

. KO oe morenas por la nostalgia 
Vienen manolas comiendo de un ayer de ruisefiores.?° 
semillas de girasoles, 
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Into each of the three ballads are woven the alternate patterns of 
background and the action of figures, while here and there a popular 
vignette is interspersed. Meanwhile, an entirely new geography has 
been created for the purpose so that history itself stares out with sud- 
den interest. It is as if a legend had been garnered from the past 
and a particular crystallized world invented through which a select 
species of plants and animals and representative peoples of every race 
in Andalusia might promenade. But the stylization of imagery in 
which they are contained never reaches a haven of utter fixity, as 
in Géngora. For the secret of fluidity is revealed in the poet’s own re- 
lentless pursuit of a nature which never finds its rest. Lorca’s sensual 
vision never belies him into accepting a half-awakened reality as an 
ultimate form of permanence. It is what defeats the design of any 
poem that does not stand on the periphery of song, where all is the 
quick and sudden mixture of feeling and rhythm. And it is in this 
sense that Lorca’s whole poetic temperament is most closely related to 
the deep orientalism of his native Granada, with its lugubrious serpen- 
tine emlodies. Thus, the stratagems with which he advises himself as a 
poet are only attempts to cast an esthetic superstructure which will at 
once dignify the people whose genius is so little understood and to 
give a modern form to the music of their ancient tortuous spirit. It 
is only in this way that he can hope to come upon what is a permanent 
facet of emotion, and perhaps thereby, to define his own temperament. 
As in La Casada Infiel (The Faithless Wife), for example, he reveals 
the quiet essence of gypsy dignity which the expression of a native 
eroticism can never completely overcome. Some of its lines seem to 
catch the spirit of the medieval serranilla and rejuvenate it with Anda- 
lusian sensuousness. 


No quiero, decir por hombre, Me porté como quien soy. 
las cosas que ella me dijo. Como un gitano legitimo. 
La luz del entendimiento Le regalé un costurero 
me hace ser muy comedido. grande, de raso pajizo, 
Sucia de besos y arena, y no quise enamorarme 
yo me la llevé del rio. porque teniendo marido 
o 8 me dijo que era mozuela 
cuando la Ilevaba al rio.™ 


It is a spiritual purity which the gypsy represents, who, reminiscent 
of the tenth-century Arabic poet, is cognizant of the higher human ethic 
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which restrains the abandoned beast from the garden. It is here 
that one may attempt to differentiate between what is actually the 
studied and decadent eroticism of the Arabic lover and the eroticism 
which arises as an earth-force to purify the gypsy. But both Arab and 
gypsy are so intricately entwined within Lorca’s sensibility that it is 
perhaps impossible to draw an exact moral inference from the manner 
in which he treats either of them. Yet, in the historical ballad, Thamar 
y Amnon, Lorca makes consummate use of his artistry to present an 
episode of tragic incestuous love among the Arabs. But the ballad is 
rocked with such a perfumed air of soft sensual oscillation that one 
wonders if perhaps the whole of Arabic culture in Andalusia was not 
the most depraved imitation of the Dionysian cult of Hellenic times. 
As Lorca observes—it is enough for David to break his harp! 


Alrededor de Thamar Negros le dirigen flechas 

gritan virgenes gitanas en los muros y atalayas. 

y otras recogen las gotas Y cuando los cuatro cascos 

de su flor martirizada. eran cuatro resonancias, 
David con unas tijeras 


Violador enfurecido, corté las cuerdas del arpa.” 
Amnon huye con su jaca. 


But it is the virtue of all such ballads that one cannot decently 
probe into the sources for the material, just as one cannot obviously seek 
too directly into the emotional complex of the experience. Lorca’s use 
of the ballad actually becomes integrated with his artistic personality 
and ceases to be the mere subjective vagary for the discursiveness of 
some folkloric poetaster. It is the true marriage between the language 
of instinct and the language of popular feeling. Lorca’s esthetic pre- 
occupations with form are continually dignifying a subjective element 
of Andalusian life which has so often been overworked by those to 
whom the circumambience provides an exotic attraction without elicit- 
ing an understanding of its spirit. In Romancero Gitano, Lorca arrived 
at a unique synthesis between his subject and his artistic personality and 
thereby came upon the main current of Spanish lyrical genius which 
unites the old with the new, the popular with the sophisticated, the 
lyrical with the narrative. He put another bend into the river so that 
the never-ending flow of mystic feeling would have new rocks of 
spiritual permanence to surmount. Yet withal, Lorca’s spirit was 
hungry, as the spirit of every true poet must be who still feels the burden 
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within him of the song he will never sing—‘‘la cancién que nunca diré.” 

Lorca’s sojourn in New York of a little over a year gave issue in the 
volume Poeta en Nueva York. These are poems which form a new spirit- 
ual prolixity, plainly the result of a phophetic and apocalyptic vision. 
Tormented and mutilated, but still profound and sensually realistic, 
they resolve themselves into a message of great cosmic importance to 
the modern age. It is, of course, easy to think of them as the excrescences 
of a mind undergoing a severe psychopathic holocaust. Or they can 
be viewed as the excessive outpourings of a surrealist gruesomely con- 
structing a symbolism in an anti-human nightmare world. Certainly 
they are Lorca’s most difficult poems. Anti-musical, disrupted in meter, 
gangling within an arbitrary autonomous form, cascading with the 
fragments of exploded metaphor, they seem to contradict the whole of 
Lorca’s previous artistic procedure. But it is their secret that one can 
no longer be concerned with them solely within the context of a pro- 
tracted technical development. Hence it becomes imperative to find 
a basis for their unique value that is in essential consonance with the 
fervid spiritual effort which informed them. Thus understood, Poeta 
en Nueva York speaks a language which is over and above the intricate 
imagistic and metaphoric terminology in which they were composed, 
and which is the language of the spirit. It proceeds from a vision of the 
world, which, having no expressive instrument in the traditions of any 
communicative medium, becomes an entirely new imaginative inven- 
tion of the poet’s. 

Begun on a note of spiritual defeat (“Murdered by heaven / between 
the forms that issue towards the serpent / and the forms that seek the 
crystal. ...”) which is still the poet’s concern with form and his sense 
of defeat in the struggle to attain it. Lorca drives relentlessly through the 
jungle to emerge with a song of biological renewal in the rhythm of a 
Cuban Negro chant, the son. In the same sense, what has begun as a 
denunciation of a civilization which has repudiated all natural form, 
gradually grows into a paean glorifying the instincts of the one race 
in the New World that has never been detached from its primitive 
origins—the Negro. In the meanwhile, what is as livid as a scar, is 
the poet’s reawakened vision of death, the resurrection of the symbol of 
a primitive Christ, and a profound Catholic sentiment which is at the 
same time a bitter condemnation of the Church of Rome. Poeta en 
Nueva York includes Lorca’s finest mystic expression. His mysticism 
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is of that peculiar Spanish quality, which in its subjectivity borders on 
the heretical and at the same time makes Spain more really Catholic 
than the letter of the Church’s dogma. In such a way the incongruence 
of Lorca’s obscure and surcharged poetic language is the very instru- 
ment which informs a similarly surcharged and still more profound 
spiritual congruence. And it shares something of that undefinable 
quantity the world has come to recognize as Spanish mysticism—roots 
deep in the soil, a flower of human integration. As has already been 
implied, it is the one distinctive and unifying element of a work which 
rises above equivocations of poetic analysis in its complete triumphant 
surrender to the chaos of the modern world. 

The insomnia which, in Granada, would not allow the poet to shut 
his eyes for a moment, he finds transmuted here in New York into the 
fear of death, the fear that what is precious in each passing moment will 
be eternally lost as soon as one has allowed himself the luxury of be- 
lieving that the flux has stopped. There is no way for man to escape 
the world into a haven of exalted reality, into a quickening of the 
spirit such as Calderon, for example, envisioned in heaven. No; those 
who sleep are blinding themselves to the death and perversity which 
is man’s own creation. 


No duerme nadie por el mundo. Nadie, nadie 

yo lo he dicho 

No duerme nadie. 

Pero si alguien tiene por la noche exceso de musgo en las sienes 
abrid los escotillones para que vea bajo la luna 

las copas falsas, el veneno y la calavera de los teatros.1* 


For Lorca, New York is a symbol of spiritual myopia, where man is 
unable to cope with the disease of his body and soul because he cannot 
understand the nature of his tragedy, because he has lost sight of those 
elemental natural forces which a people living and suffering close to the 
soil understand instinctively. Here, they use the wrong “juices” and 
flail themselves with their nerves till they find themselves in the arms 
of some psychiatrist—or, what is still more probable, the devil. And it 
is that sudden stab of prophetic consciousness which allows him to see 
behind the surge of merely marching facts and gigantically misspent 
energies, the agony so close to the bone, the cancer gripping the heart, 
aware of his own purity and the wound from which half of humanity 
must die. At such moments he speaks more clearly, as clearly as Christ 
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spoke to his disciples at the Last Supper, when there is no longer the 
terror of confused panoramas to haunt his eyes, when he is cleansed by 
the meaning of his own life. 


Yo denuncio a toda la gente 

que ignora la otra mitad, 

la mitad irredimible 

que levanta sus montes de cemento 
donde laten los corazones 

de los animalitos que se olvidan 

y donde caeremos todos 

en la ultima fiesta de los taladros. 
Os escupo en la cara. 

La otra mitad me escucha 
devorando, orinando, volando, en su pureza. . . .¥4 


Always with Lorca Death is a silent wanderer. In his earlier poems 
Death appears in an almost medieval guise: a monolinear force which 
strikes to no response, which meets itself because there is no opposi- 
tion. In Poeta en Nueva York, everything which is falsely believed is 
Death, a thing which creates itself by a tradition of incomprehension 
and blindness, like an old proverbial beggar woman, and endures be- 
cause it is so implicitly accepted. In the poem Danza de la Muerte, 
Death carries a mask; but behind the mask is the face of a Negro, who, 
for Lorca, has a special significance in America; the significance of a 
race martyred for its purity and primal innocence. Thus, by a curious 
inversion, it is the very incarnation of life which comes to purge hu- 
manity behind the mask of death. On the other hand; what lives, 
what really moves with the earth, is the rhythm of the Negro’s blood. 
Only he does not need to learn the secret of nature’s flux, only he, bound 
by a civilization of steel nerves, knows the music and dance of passion 
which is eternal. 


j Ay Harlem! ; Ay Harlem! ; Ay Harlem! 

No hay angustia comparable a tus ojos oprimidos, 

a tu sangre estremecida dentro del eclipse obscuro, 

a tu violencia granate, sordo-muda en la penumbra, 
a tu gran rey prisionero, con un traje de conserje.”® 


For the Negro, the Jew, the Gypsy, the poor, for races and classes 
as old as the earth, all those who must taste the gall of poverty and agony 
and who have learned to suffer, for all these Lorca has an affection, 
which, in proof, is greater than for his Granadine gardens. For again 
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and again we realize that it is “this other half” that teaches the poet 
the meaning of his own life, the pain which is the unconsummated 
spirit. But there is one symbol above all, one figure whom Lorca dis- 
covers in America who expresses the purity and realistic love of the 
senses. His is the voice of the primitive and innocent, but a voice of 
dignity, conscious and dreaming, in the hearing of which all that is 
false must wilt and die. And he walked the streets of this same New 
York, and while “no one wanted to be a cloud,” and while no one 
wanted to be a river,” or to love ‘‘the great leaves” and the ‘“‘beach’s 
blue tongue,” he paused to become everything he saw. He is the “hid- 
den angel,” the “perfect voice” that “will tell the truth of the wheat” 
in the New York of “wires and death.” He is Walt Whitman. 


Ni un sdlo momento, viejo hermoso Walt Whitman, 
he dejado de ver tu barba llena de mariposas, 
ni tus hombros de pana gastados por la luna, 
ni tus muslos de Apolo virginal, 

ni tu voz como una columna de ceniza; 
anciano hermoso como la niebla, 

que gemias igual que un pdajaro 

con el sexo atravesado por una aguja, 

Enemigo del satiro. 

Enemigo de la vid, 

y amante de los cuerpos bajo la burda tela.'¢ 


And only Lorca, obsessed with the same sense of purity, can understand 
what is after all the essential Whitman, the poet and man both—and 
it is almost shocking with what sure instinct Lorca, a stranger to the 
scene, comes upon this most vital core of the American poet. He also 
rises to the greatest pitch of condemnation in his Oda a Walt Whit- 
man because, having discovered the purest fruit, he has inevitably 
come upon the most malignant worm—the worm of perversion. Freaks, 
contortionists of the senses, frauds representing every degree of psycho- 
logical and physiological disease—they obliterate nature, they fill the 
blood with poison. Through them the world becomes a stark dream of 
frustration and death, and the spirit a little limping thing which cries 
under a hot sweating leaf in the jungle. 


Agonia, agonia, suefio, fermento y suefio. 

Este es el mundo, amigo, agonia, agonia. 

Los muertos se descomponen bajo el reloj de las ciudades. 
La guerra pasa llorando con un mill6én de ratas grises, 
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los ricos dan a sus queridas 
pequefios moribundos iluminados 
y la vida no es noble, ni buena, ni sagrada.17 


But with all these there are also those caught who can be lovers, who 
burn but cannot escape; those innocents, those “recluses of casinos who 
bitterly drink the water of prostitution; those of green glance who love 
man and burn their lips in silence.” They will go down, guiltless, to 
the same death of the perverts, for their voices have been robbed. And 
only when the killers of the innocent have died will there be a new 
primeval dawn, and only then will man come upon the first glories of 
himself and the New World. 

Lorca’s Catholicism through his Ode to Walt Whitman is supremely 
a thing of the body, a norm of the mystic singing body. Without it he 
could no sooner realize himself as a poet than he could as a man of 
the spirit. In a Babylon of false tongues, he sought to preserve a primi- 
tive Christianity. Often his language reverts to the symbolism of the 
Mass, and to the rhythm of the Christian chant, but it is only the more 
to prove that the traditional dogma is a meaningless burden wherein 
the first whispers of the soul are scarcely understood. The earth, bread, 
fire, water, and blood, the nutriments of life, without which it is im- 
possible to understand love—these are all gone under the hill with the 
ants. This is Lorca’s argument; this is the essential Lorca risen from 
his struggle with the music and air of the Granadine gardens to pro- 
nounce the prophecy of death. In some sense too, he thereby also pro- 
nounced his own death which was to come some six years later in Gra- 
nada, when the full meaning of the jungle he had seen penetrated into 
his garden at home to vanquish him. After New York, Lorca returned 
to Spain to write, as a man possessed, his best poetic dramas, to rep- 
resent the popular spirit in its most permanent tragic form, and also 
to write what is perhaps his greatest single poem: Lamento por Ignacio 
Sanchez Mejias. 

In his ode to the dead bull-fighter Mejias, Lorca combines the devices 
of his earlier poems with the narrative device of the historical ballad, 
both modulated and inflected through the characteristic serpentine 
rhythms of the gypsy lament. It is an admirable elegiac construction 
divided into four parts, whose individual motifs are fused into a dra- 
matic whole in the manner of a fugue by Bach. 

In the first section, La Cogida y la Muerte (The Fatal Wound and 
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the Death), he announces the tragedy with the insistent refrain in every 
other line of the hour in which it took place—“‘at five in the afternoon.” 
It is like a doleful bell rung out to the monotonous chant of a priest. 
It is an impersonal background to the death, where the wind bears 
away the shroud and the dove struggles with the leopard, a conflict of 
one form over another for ascendancy, of life over death, of spirit over 
matter. Then, as if viewed from above, the corpse is seen lying in a 
coffin on wheels, the sound of bones and flutes in his ears, and the bull 
bellowing against his forehead. 

In the second section, La Sangre Derramada (The Spilt Blood), the 
death is described, not in realistic terms but rather in terms of the 
symbols of time and space through which the bull-fighter sought to 
find a spiritual form. 


Por las gradas sube Ignacio y el suefio lo desorienta. 
con toda su muerte a cuestas. Buscaba su hermoso cuerpo 
Buscaba el amanecer, y encontr6 su sangre 

y el amanecer no era. abierta.1® 

Busca su perfil seguro, 


And the poet calls on all things white to help him avoid seeing the 
blood of the man spilled in the sand. “; Que no quiero verla!” 


Dile a la luna que venga, ; Avisad a los jazmines 
que no quiero ver la sangre con su blancura pequefia!?® 
de Ignacio sobre la arena. 


The rhythm mounts slowly until it is cut by the refrain, in the manner 
of a guitar suddenly struck on the string with the thumb; but then, 
caught again on the same note and in the same tempo, it continues to 
rise and fall like quick breathing. During the pauses, Ignacio is de- 
scribed in the manner of an Arab prince, and as “this captain, bound 
by death.”” Yet, when the obsession with spilt blood returns, the lines 
again are plucked like strings in the quick agony of the lament. 


j Que no quiero verla! 

Que no hay caliz que la contenga, 

que no hay golondrinas que se la beban, 
no hay escarcha de luz que la enfrie, 

no hay canto ni diluvio de azucenas, 

no hay cristal que la cubra de plata. 
No. 

;; Yo no quiero verla!!?° 
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In the third section, Cuerpo Presente (The Body in State), the 
poet seems to detach himself from the scene, from the frenzy of the 
agony. It is as though, in the previous section, he had experienced the 
death himself, the actual dying, as though he had been inside looking 
out. Now, however, he is outside looking in. The music of the verse 
becomes slow and speculative: a fifteen-syllable quatrain adapted to a 
melodic longue ligne. It expresses a mystical time-space feeling which 
sublimates the presence of the corpse into a symbol of the mortally in- 
jured and the exhausted continuity of human transience everywhere. 
Only that murderous solid, the self-repeating constant of the stone can 
endure death. 


La piedra es una espalda para llevar al tiempo 
con arboles de lagrimas y cintas y planetas. 


Yo he visto lluvias grises correr hacia las olas, 
levantando sus tiernos brazos acribillados, 

para no ser cazadas por la piedra tendida 

que desata sus miembros sin empapar la sangre.” 


And now death has come to put Ignacio behind the stone, to shrink his 
humanity into the head of a minotaur. “Ya se acabd.” It is finished. 
The rain and the mad air, love full of frozen tears may stream over him, 
but he is become the victim of the stone—the body lying still under the 
white shroud. But the poet cannot accept physical death. The vision 
of man’s perfection, his dominance over the flux of time and space must 
also withhold the secret of some exit behind the stone—a spiritual per- 
manence. For what is death after all but a spiritual freedom from the 
customary bellowing of the death-instructed bull? Is man any less 
eternal than the sea, the sea which also dies? 


No quiero que le tapen la cara con pafiuelos 

para que se acostumbre con la muerte que lleva. 

Vete, Ignacio: No sientas el caliente bramido. 
Duerme, vuela, reposa: ; También se muere el mar!?? 


Man’s spirit may and does conquer death, as it conquers time and space, 
not because he has created a heaven, an afterlife to escape to, as Cal- 
derén, the supreme Catholic lyricist, believed, but because man has left 
the impression of his spiritual grace and perfection on earth where 
anyone with eyes to see may grasp it, may sing and glorify and repeat it. 
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And this is the argument of the fourth section, Alina Ausente (The 
Soul in Absence). Those who need to be fed still by the fluxive energies 
of life, who need to believe only what passes and shoots before the eyes, 
—they will not remember. They will forget the spirit of Ignacio as they 
forget the dead all over the earth, dying like snuffed-out dogs. 


No te conoce el toro ni la higuera, 
ni caballos ni hormigas de tu casa. 
No te conoce el nifio ni la tarde 
porque te has muerto para siempre. 


No te conoce el lomo de la piedra, 
ni el raso negro donde te destrozas. 
No te conoce tu recuerdo mudo 
porque te has muerto para siempre.” 


No one will remember except those, like the poet, who can lift the seal 
of mortality, who can look behind the stone, who can fix in the spirit’s 
memory the crystal gaze of human grace and beauty, courage and appe- 
tite for death—which is the achievement of permanent form. 


Tardara mucho tiempo en nacer, si es que nace, 
un andaluz tan claro, tan rico de aventura. 

Yo canto su elegancia con palabras que gimen 

y recuerdo una brisa triste por los olivos.* 


Aside from all considerations of literary indebtedness or claims of 
priority, Lamento por Ignacio Sanchez Mejias serves as a curious sum- 
mation of Lorca’s accomplishment as one of the greatest modern poets 
in his own right. It also perhaps serves as a model of the popular spirit, 
which has all but disappeared from modern poetry. Lorca found his 
tradition, his voice, and his instruments nowhere so much nor so well 
as in the soil of Spain. Systematically he avoided the consequences of 
all contemporary literary heresies which resolve themselves into the 
private death, that absolution from life which lies frantically twisting in 
the sad corner of a self-imposed disinheritance from the world. He 
stayed by the illusions of freedom and growth through toil as they are 
incarnated in the life of people living close to the land; and he learned 
through them the possibility of fantasy and play which gives death the 
indifference it deserves, which, in fact, conquers it by accepting life 
as a generator, a consummation of each living moment in the fury of 
creative response. Ultimately his art became an answer to death in 
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non-metaphysical terms, in that he saw death only as the tragedy of 
sleep bereft of the use of the senses, the cessation of man’s most inti- 
mate penetration into the secret of being—sensual reality—and the 
thief of his most prized possession, the consciousness of a patiently- 
hunted form in spiritual permanence. These values are real in Lorca 
as in practically no other modern poet, just as they must be the true 
determinants of any poetry which hopes to outlive the catastrophes of 
the present moment of history. For it is only the treacheries, the dis- 
loyalties of men towards these innate values of all life that bring on the 
madness of perversion which Lorca describes—a perversion which 
murdered his original spirit and innocence, and which still continues 
today, hacking away at all like him, “that other half” of humanity. 


NOTES 


1The glass of that stream, 1 


undulantly loyal, 
denies the absent one his image 
till he return to see it. 


2 But the pomegranate is the blood, 
Blood of blessed heaven, 

Blood of earth wounded 

By the needle of a stream. 
Blood of the wind that comes 
Scraping off rough mountain. 
Blood of the quiet sea, 

Blood of the sleeping lake. 

The pomegranate is the burden 
Of prehistory in our blood, 
The idea of blood enclosed 

In the hard and bitter globule, 
That has a vague form 

Of heart and skull. 


3 The sun has set. Trees 
Ruminate like statues. 


Mosquitos, Pegasi of dew, 

In calm hover the air. 

The immense Penelope of light 
Weaves out a brilliant night. 


Children 
Who showed you the 
poets’ way? 
I 
The fountain and brook 
of antique song. 
Children 


Are you going far, very far 
from land and sea? 


My heart of silk 
Is filled with lights 
Of lost bells, 
Of lilies and bees, 
And I'll travel very far, 
Farther than those hills, 
Farther than the seas, 
Close to the stars, 
To ask my Lord Jesus 
To return my old 
Child’s heart, 
Ripened with legends, 
With the plumed cap, 
And the wooden sabre. 


5 Left dead in the street, 


a dagger in his breast, 

he was recognized by no one. 
Mother, how the street-light 
trembled! 

How the little lantern 
trembled! 

It was dawn. Nobody 
could peep into his eyes 
opened on solid air. 

For, left dead in the street, 
a dagger in his heart, 

he was recognized by no one. 


6 August, 


counterpoints 
of sugar and peach, 
and the sun within the afternoon, 
like a fruit’s core. 

The ear of grain keeps intact 
its hard yellow laughter. 

August. 
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Children eat 
brown bread and delicious moon. 


7 Red teat of the sun. 
Blue teat of the moon. 
Torso half coral, 
half silver and penumbra. 


8 Black angels were bearing 
scarves and water of snow. 
Angels with huge wings 
of knives of Albacete. 
Juan Antonio, he of Montilla, 
is rolling down the slope, 
his body full of lilies, 
between his temples, a pomegranate. 


9A nude flower climbs 
the water rack. 
The Consul asks a tray 
for the breasts of Eulalie. 
A spurt of green veins 
bursts from her throat. 
Her sex trembles like a bird 
caught in the brambles. 
On the ground, now without norm, 
leap her cut-off hands, 
which still can cross themselves in soft 
decapitated prayer. 
Through red pin-holes are seen, 
where were her breasts, 
miniature skies 
and white milk streams. 


10In his tower room, full of lace, 
San Miguel displays 
his handsome thighs 
ringed by lantern light. 


Wenches come eating 
sunflower seeds 

with big hidden behinds 
like copper planets. 
Distinguished lords go by 
and ladies sad in aspect, 
dark-pale with longing 
for a past of nightingales. 


11 As the man, I won’t divulge 
the things that she told me. 
The light of understanding 
has made me very prudent. 
Stained with kisses and sand, 
I carried her from the river. 


I behaved as I am: 

a true gypsy. 

I gave her a large sewing-box 
_ of straw-colored satin 

but didn’t wish to love her, 

for having a husband, 
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she told me she was a maid 
when I carried her to the river. 


12 All about Thamar 
the gypsy virgins wail, 
while others receive the drops 
of her martyrized flower. 


Amnon, the frightened 
seducer, flees on his pony. 
into the walls and ramparts. 
And when the four hooves 
were four echoes, 

David, with a pair of shears, 
Negroes shoot darts 

cut the strings of his harp. 


13 Nobody in the world is sleeping. Nobody. 
I’ve said so. 
Nobody is sleeping. 
But if someone at night has excess of 
moss at the temples, 
open the trapdoors so he may see under 
the moon, 
the theatres’ false goblets, the poison, 
and the skull. 


14I denounce all those 
who ignore the other half, 
the irredeemable half 
raising mountains of cement 
where beat the hearts 
of little forgotten beasts 
and where we shall all tumble 
in the last holiday of the drill. 
I spit in your face. 
The other half hears me 
devouring, urinating, flying, in its 

purity.... 


15 Harlem, Harlem, Harlem! 

There is no sorrow like your oppressed 
eyes, 

like your blood shuddering in the dark 
eclipse, 

your garnet violence, deaf in shadow 
and dumb, 

like your great king, prisoner in a 
janitor’s suit. 


16 Not for one moment, handsome old 

Walt Whitman, 

have I forgotten your beard full of 
butterflies, 

or your corduroy shoulders worn by 
the moon, 

or your thighs of virginal Apollo, 

or your voice like a column of ashes; 

old man, beatutiful as the mist, 

moaning like a bird 

whose sex is pierced by a needle; 
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enemy of the satyr, 

enemy of the vine, 

and lover of bodies under the coarse 
fabric. 


17 Agony, agony, dream, ferment and 

dream. 

This is the world, my friend, agony, 
agony. 

The dead are rotting under the city 
clocks. 

War goes by weeping with a million 
grey rats; 

rich men give their mistresses 

tiny dying illuminati, 


and life is not noble, or good, or sacred. 


18 Ignacio climbs the stairs 
shouldering his giant death. 
He sought the dawn 
and found it gone. 
He seeks his sharp profile 
and the dream cuts him off. 
He sought his handsome body 
and found his blood wide-opened. 


19 Tell the moon to come, for 
I do not want to see the blood 
of Ignacio on the sand. 


Tell the jazmines 
in their small whiteness! 


201 do not want to see it! 
For there is no chalice to contain it, 
no swallows to drink it, 
no frost of light to freeze it, 
There is no song or flood of lilies 
or mirror to cover it with silver. 
No. 
I do not want to see it! 


21 The stone is a shoulder to carry time 


with trees of tears and ribbons and 
planets. 


I have seen grey rains run toward the 
waves, 

raising their soft wounded arms, 

in order not to be hunted by the out- 
stretched stone, 

which unties their limbs without soak- 
ing in the blood. 


227 don’t want them to bind his face in 


shrouds 
accustoming him to the death he bears. 
Forward, Ignacio: Never mind the warm 
bellowing. 
Sleep, fly, rest: The sea also dies! 


23 Neither the bull nor the fig tree 


remembers you, 

nor your household’s ants and horses. 

Neither child nor afternoon remem- 
bers you 

for you are forever dead. 


Neither the stone’s shoulder nor the 
black satin 

which undoes you remembers you. 

Nor does your silent memory recall you 

for you are forever dead. 


24 Time will be long in the making, if 


ever it does, 

an Andalusian as bright, as full of 
adventure. 

I sing your grace with moaning words 

and remember a sad breeze through 
the olive trees. 











ECONOMIC NATIONAL °M IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Richard F. Behrendt 


T HAS become a familiar statement that Latin America is ‘“‘back- 

ward” as far as economic and technological efficiency and social 
organization are concerned. The contrast in the material development 
between the Anglo-Saxon and the Indo-Latin parts of the Western 
Hemisphere is indeed only too obvious. It cannot be our task here to 
analyze the factors which have been responsible for .t and which are 
by far more complex than is usually assumed. Amon ‘he most impor- 
tant ones are climate, topographic conditions, so-cz acial disposi- 
tions, certain traditional attitudes toward manual labor, effects of the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonial systems, and the lack of a sizeable 
European immigration in most countries to the south.? 

However we may feel inclined to explain this situation, the fact 
remains that ever since achieving their political independence, the 
former colonies of Spain and Portugal in America have been the field 
of one-sided commercial expansion and economic exploitation on the 
part of citizens and concerns from more active anc materially more 


advanced countries in Europe and North America. ‘ we find the 
plantations, railroads, towns, harbors, hospitals, an: tions of 
the United States fruit companies in the Caribbean; stablishments 


1 Attention should be called to the fact that it is inaccurate, and sometimes unfair, 
to refer to Latin America as if it were a unit. Immense differences in economic, social, 
and cultural conditions can be found between the various countries and even certain 
regions within the same country. This article, however, attempts to discuss a problem 
which to a certain extent is common to all nations of Latin America, although it does 
not present itself with the same urgency in all of them. 

This paper was written before the author had knowledge of Dana G. Munro’s study 
under the same title, in “Latin America in World Affairs, 1900-1940,” University of Penn- 
sylvania Bicentennial Conference (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941) , 
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of the British, i utch, and United States petroleum corporations in 
Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, Peru, and Argentina; those of the Brit- 
ish, United States, and Belgian mining and smelting corporations in 
Bolivia, Peru, Chile, and Mexico; assembly plants and branch factories 
of North American and European concerns in Argentina and Brazil; 
and railroads, ste> ‘nship and air lines, cables, banks, and public utilities 
owned by Britis) ;United States, Canadian, French, Swiss, and Belgian 
interests practica: , everywhere. All this without taking into account 
the innumerable ¢tablishments which owe their existence to foreign 
immigrants who ave made their home in the respective countries. 

During the entire nineteenth century and until the first world war, 
this “invasion” of Latin America by foreign economic interests which 
remained foreign, was carried on with perfectly good conscience. Profit 
and efficiency arguments were sufficient to justify the fact that a very 
great portion of the mines, railroads, public utilities, banks, plantations, 
and industrial plants of those young nations were concentrated in the 
hands of foreigners and that a very considerable part of the profits 
derived from them were taken out of the countries where they had been 
earned. In tirys of the comparatively purest liberalism which the 
world has s; ,s/isyet, the argument that foreign capital, foreign enter- 
prise, and foreign experience were needed in those scarcely touched 
countries seemed sufficient to make them legitimate objects of foreign 
business activities. 

And indeed there is hardly any doubt that the economic and social 
advancement of the last sixty years, which in some of the countries to 
the south has been remarkable, would have been impossible but for 
the influx of European and North American capital, initiative, and 
skilled labor. It;is easy to see that those regions where that influx has 
been greatest, ;, ich as Argentina, Uruguay, southern Brazil, and Chile, 
have profited rt. 

Yet, we s._ day all over Latin America a virtually universal, and 
in some cases « “lent, reaction to foreign ownership of important pro- 
ductive enterprises, a movement which in its essence is aiming at noth- 
ing less than a kind of economic independence of those countries, 
through the nationalization of foreign-owned enterprises and what is 
sometimes described as “DECOLONIZATION” of those countries.? 

2 The term is used by W. Feuerlein and E. Hannan, Dollars in Latin America (New 


York: Council on Foreign Relations, 1941) , and has been used before by M. J. Bonn, The 
Crumbling of Empire (London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1938) . 
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Economic nationalism in Latin America has several roots. It is very 
largely a consequence of the decomposition of international trade 
which took place between the two world wars, a process for which the 
artificial protectionism of the industrialized nations of Europe and 
North America has been primarily responsible. On account of the 
agricultural import tariffs of Germany and the United States, the 
imperial preferential system of the British empire, and the frantic 
attempts at “autarchy,” on the part of the little European nations, the 
foodstuff and raw material exporting countries of Latin America lost a 
great part of their natural overseas markets. The world economic 
depression, which to a large extent was the inevitable outcome of the 
post-war economic nationalism of the “older” countries, only aggra- 
vated the plight of the Latin American countries. All those countries 
were dependent on the production and exportation of relatively few 
raw material and foodstuff commodities, in exchange for which they 
had to import practically all manufactured articles and even a great 
variety of consumers’ goods. This situation was by no means unnatural 
or unhealthy as long as a relatively free system of international exchange 
of goods, capital, and labor existed. As a matter of fact, it was a state 
of affairs which corresponded perfectly to the principles of international 
division of labor which demands the production of goods wherever 
they can be produced most cheaply. All countries concerned profited 
from it. The Germans and Swiss were able to buy Argentine meats and 
Cuban sugars incomparably cheaper and in better quality than they 
could produce them themselves, while the South Americans found it 
more profitable to buy their machinery and textiles from the countries 
specializing in these lines, instead of trying to develop a manufacturing 
industry of their own. 

This simple and sensible state of affairs has come to an end since 
the Latin Americans have found themselves deprived of some of their 
natural outlets and have had to face a disastrous decline in export 
values since 1930. Latin American countries have been forced into 
the development of manufacturing industries in order to produce at 
least a number of consumers’ goods for those whose purchase in more 
highly industrialized countries the available foreign exchange was in- 
sufficient. Such new industries, at the same time, offer new opportuni- 
ties to at least a part of the laborers who had lost jobs in agriculture and 
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mining. Thus, one of the principal reasons for the promotion of manu- 
facturing industries of certain Latin American countries was the neces- 
sity of easing their adverse balance of international payments and 
securing a minimum supply of indispensable consumers’ goods. Some 
countries, like Chile, had once before experienced the necessity of far- 
reaching readjustment of their industrial system on account of the pro- 
duction of artificial substitutes in other parts of the world, such as 
synthetic nitrate in Germany;* others, like Brazil, Peru, and Cuba, were 
forced to experiment with diversification of export products in order to 
mitigate their dependence on one or a few commodities (“monocul- 
ture”)! 

The present war, much more than even the first world war, means 
a tremendous stimulus to this trend toward greater economic indepen- 
dence, particularly in domestic industries, through the reduction of 
European competition, the difficulties in securing supplies from the 
United States on account of the shortage of shipping space and the 
priority system imposed by the United States defense program, and the 
increased necessity of producing within the country many articles for 
whose purchase abroad insufficient foreign exchange is available. 
Those South American nations which already possess certain manufac- 
turing industries, such as Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, are developing 
their exports in certain lines to their less industrialized neighbors.® 
Sales of Mexican oil to Brazil, Chile, and other Latin American nations 


3 Industrial production in 1938 in Chile was 59.6% over that of 1928; in Mexico 
54% over that of 1934. In Argentina, the increase between 1914 and 1935 was 79.1%. In 
Brazil, the value of industrial production alone was in 1939 equal to that of the total 
national production in 1930. 

4 Today industry in Chile gives employment to about 24% of the working population, 
the leading branch being the textile industry. 

5In 1933, 72.8% of Brazil’s exports were made in coffee and only 1.2% in cotton. In 
1939, the importance of coffee had been reduced to 39.8% and cotton was responsible for 
20.7% of the country’s exports. Besides, cultivation of rubber, rice, tea, and silk was 
stimulated for the same purpose. Japanese immigrants have been instrumental in most 
of these lines. 

6 Exports from Argentina and Brazil to other Latin American countries increased from 
8.4 and 7.2% of total exports in 1939, respectively, to 12.1 and 10.3% of total exports in 
1940. In most other countries the relative importance of trade with other Latin American 
nations is still insignificant. 

In summer, 1941, the first mechanical tools produced in Argentina and Brazil were 
imported into the United States. This amazing development was an outcome of the pri- 
orities system which made it very difficult for United States firms to secure tools made in 
the United States. See La Prensa (New York), July 18, Sept. 26, Oct. 2, 1941. 
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are being advanced. National merchant marines are being expanded by 
the acquisition of fugitive Axis ships. British-owned government secur- 
ities and corporation shares in the La Plata countries are used in part 
payment for British purchase of supplies, and thus converted into 
national property, a process which recalls a similar one in the United 
States during the first world war. 

The absorption of foreign-owned enterprises by domestic elements 
is now also speeded up by the “blacklists” of the United States and 
British governments, which force a number of German and Italian 
business men to turn their establishments over to nationals. 

European capital and skill have been brought to a number of Latin 
American countries by refugees from practically all parts of Europe, 
especially during the last few years. 

' For some time the measures designed to stimulate domestic indus- 
tries in Latin America have had the effect of inducing North American 
and European concerns to establish branch factories and assembly 
plants within the protected territories.” This was feasible so long as 
there was no opposition to the foreign ownership of such “domestic” 
industries in the respective countries. 

It would be erroneous, however, to overlook another factor which 
has become increasingly responsible for the efforts at greater economic 
independence which we have been witnessing in Latin America for the 
past ten or fifteen years. This factor is not essentially or even primarily 
economic, but political. It is expressed in the claim of a great many 
educated and representative Latin Americans of today that the political 
independence which most of their countries have enjoyed for the last 
century and a quarter has remained formal and largely ineffectual be- 
cause it has not been complemented by economic and social ‘‘emanci- 
pation.” ‘These people advocate the restriction and even final elimina- 
tion of the economic activities of foreigners, not so much on account of 
pressing economic necessities but rather because they are convinced 
that before the Latin American nations can achieve full political sov- 
ereignty, foreign economic interests must be nationalized even at the 
cost of considerable material sacrifice. 

The great influence and sometimes monopolistic power which 

7See D. M. Phelps, Migration of Industry to South America (New York and London: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936); August Skalweit, Die wirtschaftliche Emanzipation Siida- 


merikas (Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1927); Ernst Wagemann, Wirtschaftspolitische Eindriicke 
aus Nord- und Siidamerika (Berlin: Deutsche Weltwirtschaftliche Gesellschaft, 1936) . 
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foreign corporations enjoyed for decades (and which is now consider- 
ably restricted in a number of countries) , is deeply resented, and the 
way in which some of them secured concessions and real property is 
bitterly denounced by many intellectuals in Latin America today. It 
is frequently overlooked, however, that political and social conditions 
in many of those countries were such as to make the use of devious 
means, especially graft, inevitable to many business enterprises if thev 
wanted to do business at all, and that corruption in public administra- 
tion was by no means a novel feature in Latin America which had to be 
introduced there by foreign capitalists. 

These sentiments, which of course are found in various degrees in 
the different parts of Latin America,‘ have led to a great many measures 
aimed either directly or indirectly at foreign economic interests. The 
most obvious but not necessarily the most important measure is open 
expropriation, as we have it in Mexico, Bolivia (so far without proper 
indemnification) , and, to a lesser extent, Chile and Brazil. Similar or 
identical effects can be and have been achieved through government 
control of the rate policies of public utilities and regulation of the 
dividend policies of other enterprises owned by foreigners, which in 
many cases results in making operation unprofitable or unattractive 
to the original owners; through social legislation and labor disputes in 
industries dominated by foreign interests, in some cases with the 
approval and active encouragement of the government, which results in 
forcing the original owners to turn over their plants to the employees 
or government agencies; by taxing, restricting, or preventing the transfer 
of profits to the country of the stockholders, thus inducing them to dis- 
pose of their property; through defaults on foreign public debts and 
their partial repurchase in the open market; through depreciation of 
currencies, thus cutting down the net income derived from investments 
in Latin America; through exclusion of foreigners, or certain groups 

8 Testimonials can be found in T. H. Reynolds, As Our Neighbors See Us: Readings 
in the Relations of the United States and Latin America (Stillwater, Okla.: published by the 
author, 1940) . See also, for Mexico, Ramon Beteta, editor, Economic and Social Program of 
Mexico (Mexico, D. F.; D.A.P.P., 1935) ; for the “Apra” movement, Victor Raul Haya de la 
Torre, El antiimperialismo y el Apra, 2a. ediciébn (Santiago de Chile: Ediciones Ercilla, 
1936) ; same author, A ddnde va Indoamérica? ga. edicién (Santiago de Chile: Ediciones 
Ercilla, 1936) ; for Argentina, M. Ortiz Pereyra, La tercera emancipacién. Actualidad econd- 
mica y social de la Republica Argentina, 2a. edicién (Buenos Aires: Editorial Atlantida, 
1935) ; for Brazil, Rodrigues Silva, “Brazil’s Nationalist Economy,” in The Economic De- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere, see below; for Peru, Leo Camacho, “Esquema de un 


nuevo nacionalismo,” Gaceta Econdémica y Financiera (Lima), I (1939), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4-53 
and many others. 
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of them, from certain lines of business, particularly retail trade; 
through restriction of immigration and of employment of non-citizens 
or naturalized citizens;® and in other ways which cannot even be men- 
tioned here. Many of those measures were, of course, not undertaken 
with the conscious intention of striking at foreign interests; but it is a 
fact that they all have the common result of making life for foreign 
capitalists, industrialists, and public utilities more difficult. 

After having accounted for the pressing necessity in which Latin 
American countries found themselves in inaugurating this course of 
economic nationalism, it must be pointed out that this course involves 
some extremely grave problems under the aspect of inter-American co- 
operation as well as from the viewpoint of an uninterrupted economic 
and social development of the very countries which undertake such 
experiments. It is the principal purpose of this article to describe 
these problems briefly and to consider how they can best be solved 
along the lines of a truly efficient Pan American co6peration. 


In the first place attention should be called to a very obvious fact 


which, however, is nowadays largely neglected: that anything even 
approaching economic independence of any country or region is impos- 
sible in today’s world. No particular blame, however, can be attached 
to Latin American spokesmen for not taking this elementary fact into 
proper consideration, since so many “older” and presumably more 
mature nations have preceded them in that grave error.!° 

Another and more specific consideration is that Latin America 
requires, and will continue to require for an indefinite period, addi- 
tional investments of foreign capital, and that under the present policy 
of expropriation and other forms of nationalization it will prove 
extremely difficult if not impossible to attract private capital from 
abroad and even to encourage native capitalists to enlarge the existing 
investments. 

9 The publisher of a Chinese-language newspaper in Panama recently was arrested 
for not complying with the law that requires all business establishments to use citizens in 
75% Of the positions available. His defense was that there were no Panamanians able to 
write and edit a Chinese paper.—El Panamd América, June 27, 1941. 

10 From a more general aspect it could be asserted that the very notions of nationality 
and nationalism have been imported from Europe to the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
in America, and that they, to a large extent, have been responsible for the breaking up 
of the Spanish colonial empire into a variety of politically independent units each of 


which invests a perhaps disproportionately great amount of strength in efforts to complete 
that independence in the economic and cultural fields. 
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The relatively short economic development of Latin America is 
responsible for the limited amount of capital accumulation in most of 
the countries. In addition, many of the wealthy individuals and 
families of Creole stock have preferred to maintain their large land 
holdings along traditional lines without showing much initiative in 
introducing modern machinery and more intensive methods of produc- 
tion, and without venturing into new lines of business, except real 
estate and construction of apartment buildings in the larger cities. 
There are important changes now taking place in countries like Argen- 
tina, Chile, Brazil, Uruguay, and Colombia. Yet there is little doubt 
that for a long time to come, all Latin American countries will 
continue to depend on foreign investments if they expect to develop 
their productive organizations and to raise the standard of living of 
their population. This is a fact which should surprise no one who takes 
into account that the United States remained a debtor nation until the 
first world war, and that no country of Latin America at present has 
reached the state of economic development of the United States in 
1917. Aside from capital, Latin America suffers from a shortage of 
well-trained and experienced technicians and experts in many lines, 
such as business, public administration, public health, agriculture, and 
engineering. This is a consequence of the one-sided stress which the 
traditional Hispanic system of education has laid on the so-called cul- 
tural and legalistic studies. Facilities of higher learning and research 
in the social sciences, engineering, and agriculture are either little 
developed or entirely absent in most of the countries to the south. 
There is fortunately now a notable increase of interest in these fields 
among the younger generation and the more progressive governments, 
but it will be at least a lifetime before most of those countries will be 
able to dispense with the services of a great many foreigners who are 
now engaged in business, teaching, and advisory and research work. 
As a matter of fact, the more eager the Latin Americans are to speed 
up the economic and social development of their countries, the more 
will they find it necessary to avail themselves of the services of well- 
trained and experienced foreigners. 

It can hardly be doubted that the rapidly increasing national self- 
consciousness in those countries itself is to a certain extent a result of 
their social and economic progress during the last generation, and thus, 
in great part, of activities financed and initiated by outsiders. 
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A particularly grave problem is presented by the efforts aiming at 
development of manufacturing industries. At present some rather con- 
vincing arguments can be presented in favor of this policy. In addi- 
tion to the aforementioned fact that Latin America has been forced into 
this direction through the protectionism of older industrialized coun- 
tries and through the world economic depression, it is now argued that 
by producing more consumers’ goods and even production goods, the 
Latin American countries make themselves less dependent on Europe, 
procure new employment for many of their citizens who have become 
unemployed in export industries, and make up for important supplies, 
including replacement parts for foreign-built machinery, and defense 
material, which at present cannot be secured anywhere else.!! Also, 
it is argued, by raising the living standard of their working population, 
those countries in Latin America become better customers of the 
United States. While these arguments are undoubtedly conclusive as 
far as the present emergency situation is concerned (although it must 
be doubted whether these policies would be sufficient to check Nazi 
penetration of South America in case of German victory in the present 
war) , it should not be forgotten that they are not likely to facilitate the 
great problem of economic readjustment after the present war, a 
readjustment which can consist only in a return to the principles of 
international division of labor. Many of Latin America’s manufactur- 
ing industries are being artificially promoted under the protection of 
high tariffs, import quotas, foreign exchange control, devaluation of 
currencies, and government subsidies. Their production costs are 
inevitably higher, and will continue to be higher, than those of the 
older industrialized countries, on account of the extremely limited 
domestic market, unfavorable location of raw material deposits, limited 
labor efficiency, higher interest rates, and insufficient means of trans- 
portation. In many cases a great part of the raw materials as well as 


11 Thus, Brazil now builds airplanes and destroyers, and Mexico is experimenting 
with a 75-mm. cannon built in the National Armory. Argentina, too, has an incipient 
armament industry. 

The Argentine Industrial Union in a recent study points out the beneficial effects of 
the development of the manufacturing industries by calling attention to the fact that, 
while in 1918 the index of the cost of living rose to 69.4% over that of 1914, as an effect of 
the first world war, the index of March, 1941, one and a half years after the outbreak of the 
present war, was only 0.3% over that of September, 1939.—Argentine News (Buenos Aires) , 
October, 1941, p. 14. This reflects the great extent to which mass consumers’ goods are 
today produced domestically in Argentina, in comparison with a quarter of a century ago. 
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the plant, equipment, and qualified labor has had to be imported.” 

Again, political and emotional factors are often more instrumental 
than purely economic ones. Many Latin Americans of today feel that 
their countries need a fully-developed industrial organization in order 
to take their place among the leading nations of the world. They fail to 
consider, however, that highly industrialized nations without a sufficient 
agricultural basis of their own, such as Great Britain and most of the 
countries of the European continent, are as dependent on the raw mate- 
rial and foodstuff producing regions as these types of economy are 
dependent upon the industrialized regions. The myth that agricul- 
tural nations are unable to attain a high standard of living is wide- 
spread in Latin America, although such countries as Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Holland, and Denmark should offer sufficient examples 
to the contrary, all of the countries here named being among the richest 
in the world on a per capita basis. (At least they were until the second 
world war.) These and other erroneous concepts are responsible for the 
fact that countries with insufficient domestic markets and sometimes 
scarcity of basic raw materials are driven into the costly experiment of 
setting up ambitious heavy industries. It can be doubted if such policies 
are likely to promote the standard of living of the large masses of the 
population. So far they have mostly resulted in fostering “domestic” 
monopolies and in raising the general price level.” 

Economic nationalism in Latin America has among its strongest 
advocates socialists, as is natural in countries where so many of the 
largest private enterprises are owned by foreigners.'* In Mexico, where 

12 A fact which now causes great hardships to many manufacturing plants in Mexico, 
Brazil, Chile, Argentina, etc., because of the difficulties of securing raw and semi-manufac- 
tured materials from abroad. 

13 For details concerning the problem of industrialization of Latin America, see D. M. 
Phelps, “Industrial Expansion in Latin America,” American Economic Review, XXV 
(1935) » 273-282; same author, Migration of Industry to South America (New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936); George Wythe, “Outlook for Latin America 
Industry,” The Inter-American Quarterly, II (1940) , 36-52; Alfred Schneider, Die Nation- 
alindustrien Siidamerikas (Hamburg: Ibero-Amerikanisches Institut, 1935); Richard F. 
Behrendt, “Las Industrias Nacionales en América del Sur,” Universidad de Panamd, No. 11 
(1938) , 78-83; same author, ““Tendencias Econémicas y Sociales del presente en la América 
Latina,” Universidad de Panamd, No. 17 (1940), 55-76; “La industrializacién en Sud 
América,” Ceta (Santiago, Chile), I (1941), 1-3. 

14 Labor legislation in Latin America has been most active in mining and public 
utilities, fields in which foreign interests are strongest, while agricultural labor has 
remained virtually untouched by reform measures (except, of course, in Mexico) , since 
most of the land is in the hands of influential nationals. The Mexican labor unions have 


been most instrumental in bringing about the expropriation of the foreign-owned rail- 
roads and oil industry. 
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socialistic tendencies have attained decisive importance, this combina- 
tion has achieved its most spectacular results. While Latin American 
socialists must of necessity be nationalists as well, Latin American na- 
tionalists can hardly avoid being socialists, at least for practical purposes 
and for the time being, because in most countries there does not exist 
yet a sufficiently broad and potent class of capitalists to replace the 
foreign investors. Thus, the nationalization of formerly foreign-owned 
enterprises in Latin America means in the majority of cases their acqui- 
sition either by the government or by government-controlled institu- 
tions.> For these reasons economic nationalism in Latin America is 
bound to concentrate a greater amount of power and responsibility in 
the hands of government agencies. 

However one may be inclined to think about the advantages or 
disadvantages of social control of economic life in general, the fact 
remains that most Latin American countries have not yet attained 
democracy and that they are still lacking in effective control of gov- 
ernment activities by public opinion. One of the basic problems of 
Latin America is the discrepancy between the broad masses of the 
population, among whom a very low standard of living and scarcity of 
formal education prevails, and a relatively small group of large land 
owners and military and political key personages. The political deci- 
sions have almost always been in the hands of this small governing 
group, while the masses of the plain people have remained practically 
inarticulate. In other words, there is lacking a broad middle class com- 
posed of independent farmers, business men, and professionals, that 
class which is an indispensable basis of any working democracy. As a 
consequence, most educated people depend on the government for 
making a living through public offices and must therefore be vitally 
interested in politics. They exercise a tremendous strain on the public 
treasuries and continuous pressure on those who are in a position to 
distribute the spoils of office. This has been, for more than a century, 
one of the main causes of political unrest in Latin America. 

At present, the rather abrupt and frequently unprepared manner in 
which Latin American nations enter the sphere of large-scale business, 

15 For a discussion of methods used in Brazil see Eryma Carneiro, As autarquias e as 
sociedades de economia mista no estado novo (Rio de Janeiro: Departamento de Imprensa 
e Propaganda, 1941). 

According to a recent official declaration of the government of dictator Higinio Mori- 


nigo of Paraguay, “the inertia of the liberal State must cede its place to the dynamism of 
the protecting and directing State.”—La Prensa (New York City) , Oct. 25, 1941. 
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opens a vast new field to political influences and political struggles. In 
very many cases business principles are being superseded by considera- 
tions of political convenience, and even by personal and family inter- 
ests of influential politicians. Public functionaries, most of them 
appointed for political reasons rather than because of special training, 
ability, and experience, are taking hold of duties for whose adequate 
discharge they often lack the necessary background. Also, the waste- 
fulness characteristic of the handling of economic affairs by a bureauc- 
racy, can already be noted—by a bureaucracy, however, which lacks the 
stability and disinterestedness of a civil service. The trend toward 
economic planning and a “directed’’ economy in Latin America, fur- 
thermore, has to face the extremely serious scarcity of exact information, 
in form of statistical data and scientific research, and the lack of an 
adequate local administrative organization capable of handling the 
additional tasks. 

There is today in Latin America a widespread belief that through 
new constitutions, laws, and decrees—most of which are short-lived— 
one can alter deeply-rooted economic and social realities..*6 This can 
probably be partly explained through the tradition of centralized gov- 
ernment which ever since the establishment of the colonial regime has 
been responsible for making so many people rely on the government as 
the source of all initiative, instead of upon themselves. 

Also, in the countries where socialistic tendencies and labor unions 
have become powerful, the danger is only too obvious that the hacenda- 
dos and latifundistas of former times are being replaced by extremist 
intellectual agitators and not always very intellectual professional poli- 
ticians who are not always working for the benefit of the rather inarticu- 
late masses which they claim to represent. 


16 By Brazilian presidential decree of April 9, 1941, an older constitutional provision 
was put into effect providing that “beginning July 1, 1946, there can only function in Brazil 
those banks of deposit whose capital belongs in its entirety to persons of Brazilian nation- 
ality.” It was the Brazilian contention that the foreign banks used Brazilian funds out- 
side the country, while the foreign bankers maintained they had brought considerable 
outside capital into Brazil. On September 13, 1941, it was announced that the decree would 
be cancelled and that “any bank incorporated and owned by citizens of any country of 
the Americas will be free to operate in Brazil.” It had been realized that the growing 
Brazilian-United States trade made the functioning of United States banks in Brazil 
indispensable. See New York Times, September 14, 1941. 

On November 1, 1939, it was reported from Santiago, Chile, that the new President, 
Aguirre Cerda, had ordered the preparation of a project providing that foreign companies, 
particularly industrial organizations, must be completely Chileanized, with 100% Chilean 
personnel, within five years. In other words, the government of a country of hardly 
5,000,000 people and with a high rate of illiteracy proposed to achieve something which 
does not exist even in the countries of long industrial development and experience. 
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It must be doubted whether under these circumstances the best 
interests of the very countries which undertake such experiments will 
be served. Very discouraging experiences have been made along these 
lines in Mexico, with the workers’ administration of the expropriated 
railroads and the government’s administration of the expropriated oil 
industry, as well as in Bolivia and other countries.'7 

It is widely admitted today that the results of the economic policy 
of the past seven years of the Mexican “revolution” would be more 
satisfactory if the Cardenas administration had concentrated its efforts 
on the promotion of land reforms, sanitation, and agricultural education 
instead of at the same time carrying the nationalization program for- 
ward in the petroleum, transportation, and other industries as well, 
thus depriving itself of valuable sources of revenue and creating a 
whole string of additional problems and conflicts. 

On the other hand, if the economic “decolonization” of Latin 
America were allowed to proceed gradually and naturally, it would 
result in helping increasing numbers of people find profitable occupa- 
tion in privately owned and operated industries, and thus make them 
less dependent on politics. The pressure on the public treasuries would 
ease, the countries would gain in social and political stability, and 
would approach faster a state in which truly popular government would 
become a reality. 

It is surprising how little initiative most Latin American govern- 
ments have shown in one field in which a constructive program for 
greater economic independence could very advantageously be com- 
bined not only with tolerance toward foreign collaborators, but even 
with a greater extent of foreign participation. Reference is made to 

17 For a more ample treatment see R. F. Behrendt, “Tendencias econémicas y sociales 
del presente en la América Latina,” Universidad de Panamd, No. 17 (1940) , 55-76. 

Mexico, a few years ago one of the largest oil-producing countries in the world, “re- 
cently has been in the market for large quantities of gasoline from the United States, 
partly because of the inefficient operation of existing plants.” New York Times, Finan- 
cial Section, October 19, 1941.—La Prensa, the great daily of Buenos Aires (October 3, 
1941) , in commenting on the oil shortage in Argentina and other Latin American countries, 
caused by the lack of tankers during the war emergency, and on the plan for inter-American 
coérdination of oil supplies which is now under consideration, said: “This reaffirms us in 
the opinion that not only our country but also other countries of South America committed 
a mistake by nationalizing the oil industry and excluding the private activity. Is it not 
worth meditating that countries with admittedly rich resources of liquid fuels produce 
only 25% of the petroleum they consume? What does it help us to have reserved the 
entire national territory when we find ourselves dependent on the good will of other 
nations? The proof is obvious. It illustrates with convincing eloquence the repeated 


criticism directed against that exclusivistic and absorbent nationalism of a purely verbal 
value which has made us in reality much more dependent on foreign countries.” 


| 


' 
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the possibility of large-scale settlement in Latin America of European 
refugees, especially farmers and artisans, from countries under totali- 
tarian domination. Such a plan would provide new homes to expatri- 
ates desperately in search of a place in which to start life anew. It would 
provide additional population and experienced, hard-working farmers 
and craftsmen (only these types should be considered) for Latin Ameri- 
can countries, most of which are underpopulated and badly in need of 
such classes of people to strengthen their productive systems. (Asa mat- 
ter of fact, one of the reasons for the material backwardness of many of 
the countries has been the lack of European immigration.) It also 
would provide additional consumers for Latin American products as yet 
exported to Europe, and some observers have pointed out that it might 
be a good idea for the United States, instead of granting the Latin 
American governments “‘loans’’ with which to purchase, store, and, 
partly, destroy their agricultural surpluses, to aid them in settling in 
their own countries additional consumers who would as well be pro- 
ducers of needed goods. And, last but not least, such immigration would 
strengthen the files of reliable defenders of democracy in countries 
which are now threatened with totalitarian penetration. 

Yet, there has been not only little initiative in this respect on the 
part of Latin American governments (with a few notable exceptions, 
such as Mexico and the Dominican Republic) , but outright reluctance 
to admit considerable numbers of immigrants, ever since the beginning 
of the economic depression. In that part of the world, as well as in 
others, can be observed the loss of that conviction which used to bring 
so much benefit to the “young” nations in the liberal era: that any 
capable and honest immigrant, poor though he were, was not to be 
considered as a burden to the country where he chose to make his new 
home for himself and his children. Even before the present war made 
the realization of large-scale settlement plans difficult or impossible, 
most countries in Central and South America had imposed rigid re- 
strictions on immigration.1® 


18 For the present situation and existing opportunities see E. W. H. Lumsden, “Immi- 
gration and Politics in Latin America,” The Inter-American Quarterly, II (1940) , 64-73; 
Earl P. Hanson, “The Americas and the Refugees,” The American Mercury, LII (1941), 
45-52; Joshua Hochstein, “Solucién moral al problema econdédmico de las Américas,” 
América (La Habana), VII (1940) , 23-32.—It is interesting to note that the attitude of 
most Latin American countries (excepting, of course, the La Plata countries, Brazil, and 
Chile) toward immigration has always been somewhat ambiguous. While the necessity of 
additional skilled labor and agricultural farm population has always been stressed by 
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Another untoward and very obvious effect of economic nationalism 
in Latin America bears directly upon the future of inter-American 
codperation. The fact that many millions of dollars of United States 
investments have been lost in Latin America since 1930 (although this 
has been due only partly to Latin American government policies, and 
to a considerable part to the protectionism of the creditor nations 
themselves) ,1° has certainly not contributed to the promotion of good 
will among an important sector of the North American public. Quite 
aside from the interests and sentiments of those immediately affected, it 
can safely be stated that any inter-American codperation worthy of this 
name must be based on mutual benefit, mutual consideration, and 
mutual confidence. Only too frequently can one hear the argument in 
this country that the Good Neighbor policy favors the Latin Americans 
only and encourages them to go ahead with their anti-foreign policies. 

There is a distinct danger in the fact that practically all financial 
aid extended to Latin America during the last few years has come from 
United States government agencies, instead of private creditors in this 
country. This is an only too obvious indication that Latin America 
has not yet recovered its credit status with the United States public. 
On the other hand, experience shows that whenever and wherever 
certain minimum guarantees concerning legal and political safety 
exist, no special inducements are necessary to cause foreign capitalists 

19 Among the best recent publications on the problems of United States investments 
in Latin America are W. Feuerlein and E. Hannan, Dollars in Latin America (New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1941) ; “Economic Relations with Latin America,” Michigan 
Business Papers, No. 6, 1940; Cleona Lewis, America’s Stake in International Investments 


(Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1938); Pablo M. Minelli, Las inversiones 
internationales en la América Latina (La Habana: Cultural, S. A., 1938) . 





leading Latin Americans, in very few cases has such immigration ever received really 
effective promotion. As early as in the 1860’s a British scientist travelling in Central 
America remarked tersely: “There is nothing more singular than the dislike most Spanish 
Americans have toward foreigners.... Yet a superficial observer would think that there 
are no people in the world who were more ready to receive immigration with the open 
arms of welcome. In none of the Republics are government decrees wanting, offering the 
most liberal terms to foreigners who may be ready to come into their depopulated countries, 
where on an average there is hardly a man to every square mile; and the people themselves, 
especially the upper classes, always tell one that all that is required to make their country 
the most flourishing on the face of the earth are [sic] ‘hands.’ But when their professions. 
are really put to the test, they throw so many obstacles in the way of the immigrants, that 
most of them lose heart. Many a well-considered scheme for the peopling of Spanish 
America has thus become abortive....” Bernard Seemann, in Bedford Pim and Bernard 
Seemann, Dottings on the Roadside, in Panama, Nicaragua, and Mosquito (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1869) , pp. 57£. 
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not only to re-invest great parts of their earnings but to increase their 
investments.1* 

On the other hand, in the countries to the south many people are 
still inclined to interpret the Good Neighbor policy and the present 
efforts at Pan American codperation as a temporary device designed to 
protect the United States’ interests for the duration of the war. Some 
go even so far as to denounce the present policy as a return of the old 
“dollar diplomacy” under the disguise of the organization of a common 
hemisphere front against a common enemy—an interpretation which is 
of course ardently promoted, if not suggested, by the totalitarian propa- 
ganda. A favorite argument is that it would be decidedly disadvan- 
tageous for the Latin American nations to shift a majority of their 
foreign trade to the United States, thus making themselves dependent 
upon one strong power, economically as well as politically, while their 
most important natural market will always be Europe anyway—a 
Europe which, “reorganized” under German leadership, only awaits the 
victorious termination of the war in order to open her ports more 
widely than ever to the products of South and Central America.” 

It is obvious that before the outbreak of the present war, the ex- 
propriation and confiscation policy, as practiced by Mexico and Bolivia, 
inevitably played into the hands of Germany, Italy, and Japan, since 
they were the only industrial countries which had no considerable 
investments to lose and which were therefore ready to accept the output 
of the expropriated industries in barter. 

It should be pointed out, in this connection, that for a long time in 
the minds of many of the most influential Latin American nationalists 
the “Colossus of the North” loomed as the most formidable threat to 
their countries. According to Haya de la Torre, the founder and leader 
of the “Apra,” the most important popular movement in Latin America 
south of Mexico, “the European economic danger is secondary for 
Latin America in comparison with the North American danger. . . . 


192 In connection with the present loan negotiations between the governments of the 
United States and Mexico, J. H. Carmical in the New York Times, Financial Section, 
October 19, 1941, reports that the reaction in Mexico City “is that the loan and credit 
will not serve the purposes for which they are intended unless the oil question is settled. 
With no foreign capital having gone to Mexico in recent years for development purposes, 
the belief is that the only way in which such funds now may be attracted there is through 
the settlement of the oil question in a manner satisfactory to all concerned, including the 
oil companies.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

20 For examples of German and Spanish propaganda of this kind see R. F. Behrendt, 
“The Totalitarian Aggressors,” in American Council on Public Affairs, The Economic 
Defense of the Western Hemisphere (Washington, D. C., 1941), pp. 103-129. 
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Latin America turns out to be the battle field between the European 
and the North American imperialisms, and our economic dependence 
becomes every time graver with the victory of the powerful neighbor 
over his European competitor. The methods of North American capital- 
ism comply more amply with the phenomenon of capitalistic concen- 
tration.”*1_ Thus, originally the first of the five main points of the 
Apra program demanded “action against the Yankee imperialism,” and 
only later was this changed to “action against imperialism” in general.” 
It was not until 1940 that finally these and other Latin American nation- 
alists admitted that even more imminent was the danger of totalitarian 
aggression and, in its wake, the elimination of all individual liberties 
and of the independence of weak nations; whereupon they proclaimed 
codperation of a united Latin America with Great Britain and the 
United States as necessary for the survival of their own countries.” 

This change, however, by no means reflects the general attitude of 
nationalists in Latin America, even today. 


* * * 


In the face of this situation it seems most important to convince the 
representative leaders as well as public opinion in both the United 
States and Latin America of the following facts: 

1. That it is the common interest of both to promote, in any feasible 
way, a closer, more comprehensive, and permanent economic coépera- 
tion than existed before the present war; 

2. That there is, in the complementary natural resources, labor 
resources, and industrial facilities of the two great regions of the hemi- 
sphere, a sufficiently broad basis for such coGperation. 

3. That codperation cannot be one-sided as it has been in the 


21 Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, gA dénde va Indoameérica?, pp. 245, 259. 

22 Victor Ratil Haya de la Torre, El antiimperialismo y el Apra, p. 33. 

23 For this revision of the Apra policy, see Manuel Seoane, Nuestra América y la 
guerra (Santiago de Chile: Ediciones Ercilla, 1940) , and W. G. Fletcher, “Aprismo Today,” 
Inter-American Quarterly, III (1941), 14-20. Regarding the attitude of certain 
Latin American nationalists toward the United States during the present war, see also 
the excellent article by Joshua Hochstein, “Anti-Imperialismo Desviado,” América (La 
Habana) , VIII (1940) , 11-14. 

24The present war has naturally increased the commercial dependence of Latin 
America on the “Colossus of the North.” In 1940, eight Latin American countries—Colom- 
bia, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, and Panama—shipped 
70% or more of their total exports to the United States, and four others—Chile, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, and Haiti—exported more than 50% of their total exports to this country. It 
is significant that all those countries, with only two exceptions, are in the Caribbean area. 
Of the total exports of Latin America, 44.2% were absorbed by the United States in 1940, 


against 31.5% in 1938. 
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past, in so far as most of the initiative and responsibility came from for- 
eigners, with the profits accruing to them—but that it must be based on 
joint responsibility, common interest, and mutual benefit of both Latin 
and North American elements. (Incidentally, it seems about time to 
revive the by-no-means-outmoded liberal teaching that well-understood 
national and “foreign” interests are perfectly compatible.) ; 

4. That for this purpose the Latin Americans must realize that their 
countries, for a long time to come, will require foreign participation in 
the development of their economic and social life; and that in order to 
facilitate such contributions they will have to admit foreign capital, 
executive ability, and skilled labor, and to offer them a certain mini- 
mum amount of legal and political security and stability; 

5. That an equally indispensable requisite on the part of the North 
Americans will be the willingness to admit Latin Americans as partners 
with equal rights, and the development of an attitude by which Latin 
America and its peoples will not be considered primarily as objects of 
exploitation but rather as indispensable and welcome collaborators in 
their own right.” The necessary adjustments in this respect will have 
to be rather comprehensive. Otherwise, “el capitalismo yanqui’” will 
find the sociological tide in most Latin American countries turning 
against it more strongly every day. 

It is almost a commonplace to point out that the creation of such an 
attitude must be a matter of education. We are now faced with the 
rather peculiar situation that after a long period of mutual indifference 
between North and Latin America during which business relations 
were stressed almost exclusively, the countries of Pan America are swept 
by a sudden deluge of hectic manifestations of good neighborliness, 
many of which bear only too obviously the mark of superficiality and 
lack of seriousness. There is a great danger in approaching an under- 
standing of Latin America by means of night club attractions, tourist 
propaganda, and Hollywood productions. 


Latin America is not merely a picturesque region, full of un- 
exploited riches which only wait for the American tourist and capitalist 


25 This will mean, besides other things, the gradual transfer of ownership and manage- 
ment of a considerable part of foreign-owned enterprises to nationals. For practical sug- 
gestions, see James H. Drumm, “A Suggestion for the Administration of Investments in 
Latin America,” Economic Relations with Latin America, pp. 43-46; B. Eliacheff, 
“A Scheme for Handling Latin American Debts,” The Inter-American Quarterly, III 
(1941) , 21-29; W. Feuerlein and E. Hannan, op. cit., pp. 87f.; Eduardo Salazar Gémez, 
“Los futuros Inversionistas extranjeros,” América (La Habana) X (1941), 25-37. 
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to discover that new frontier and to materialize down there the 
El Dorado of a new prosperity. Latin America is a world of its own, 
with its very particular and definite problems. What is required is 
nothing short of the creation of a new attitude between the two 
Americas. While it is certainly true that no stable international friend- 
ship can be expected unless it is based on mutual economic interests, it 
is equally true that the human approach to Latin America is of the ut- 
most importance.”6 

Too often the fact is overlooked that certain foreign enterprises 
draw upon themselves the resentment and opposition of the “natives,” 
not so much on account of their being foreign and trying to earn profits, 
but rather because their foreign executives give the appearance of not 
caring to win the good will of the average people with whom they have 
to deal. 

There are wide and perhaps basic differences in temperament and 
mentality between the two main groups of the Americas, differences 
which should be neither minimized nor regarded as insurmountable 
obstacles to good understanding. They should rather be considered as 
contributing to the stimulating variety of components which is so 
characteristic of the New World. On the other hand, they make it 
necessary for all Americans to arrive at an adequate and sympathetic 
understanding of the characteristics of their neighbors and to adjust 
their own attitudes to them accordingly. It is not merely a question of 
teaching United States business men in their dealings with Latin 
America to inquire about the health of the family of their prospective 
customers before starting a sales talk. There are incomparably deeper 
differences involved, concerning practical philosophy, the rhythm of 
life, the role of conventions and traditions, ideas of personal dignity, 
etc. Many recent blunders in feverish good neighborliness can be 
attributed to an insufficient understanding of such factors. 

Comprehensive plans for economic codéperation between the 
Americas are now being drawn up and carried out. They involve the 
building up of new lines of production in Latin America, in agricul- 
ture, mining, and manufacturing, for export to the United States as 
well as for domestic use, and the orderly marketing of export surpluses 


26 For a comparison between the North American and German attitude in this respect, 
see R. F. Behrendt, “The Totalitarian Aggressors,” loc. cit. 
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of the various nations of the hemisphere.?” They signify probably the 
greatest and most promising experiment in voluntary codperation as 
yet conducted among a considerable number of nations, unequal in 
size, power, and wealth, but linked together by similar interests and 
ideals and, let us hope, by mutual respect.?8 (This holds true also for 
those who, like the present writer, do not harbor any illusions as to the 
feasibility of achieving ‘“‘hemispheric self-sufficiency” or the possibility 
of making the Americas independent from the fate of the rest of the 
world.) 

The success of these plans is by no means assured yet. It will depend 
partly on the future course and outcome of the war, and partly also on 
the ability and willingness of all concerned to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in time—which involves the discarding of long-cherished preju- 
dices and the renouncing of the immediate realization of certain utopias 
as well as the setting aside of certain limited group interests (or what 
passes for such) in favor of the carrying out of a policy which serves the 
fundamental interests of all the people of the hemisphere. For this, 
vision and enthusiasm are indispensable, but they must be reinforced 


by careful training, solid study, and practical experience, and comple- 
mented by very frank and precise discussions in business terms. 
Education for true Pan Americanism can hardly begin early enough 
and will therefore have to permeate all types of schools. All construc- 
tive action along these lines, however, makes even more pressing the 


creation of some really efficient institutions for teaching and research 
in inter-American economics, sociology, technology, agriculture, and 
public health. Such institutions are indispensable to both Latin and 


27 For details see Mordecai Ezekiel, Economic Relations between the Americas (New 
York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 1941); Percy W. Bidwell, Economic 
Defense of Latin America (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 1941); D. M. Phelps, “The 
Evolution of Economic Coéperation in the Hemisphere,” The Inter-American Quarterly, 
III (1941) , 39-52; Richard F. Behrendt, Inter-American Trade Promotion (Chicago: Cen- 
tral YMCA College, 1941) ; American Council on Public Affairs, The Economic Defense of 
the Western Hemisphere (Washington, D. C.: American Council on Public Affairs, 1941) ; 
“The Americas—North and South,” Survey Graphic, XXX (1941), 101-213. 

28 An amazing spectacle is provided by certain United States commentators of 1941 
who levy charges against the recent inter-American policy of this country for being “im- 
perialistic,” because the United States government is “using its financial and diplomatic 
might to extend the business of its nationals,” as in the case of one Export-Import Bank 
loan to South America which “was contracted for the deliberate purpose of enabling an 
American firm to get an order which would otherwise have gone to a German competitor.” 
—Horace B. Davis, in The Economic Defense of the Western Hemisphere, p. 16. The 
argument that by doing so the firm prevented Nazi Germany from obtaining some 
foreign exchange with which to push forward its war preparation, should be considered 
sufficient justification today—at long last. 
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North America for furnishing more exact and ample knowledge about 
conditions south of the Rio Grande than is available now, and for the 
training of badly needed specialists and technicians.” 

Education for Pan Americanism, far from being an emergency 
matter, will have to be one of the principal ideals of education for this 
and the future generations of the Western Hemisphere. One of its 
aims will have to be the overcoming of that attitude of narrow national- 
ism which is nothing but collective egotism with good conscience and 
which is the greatest plague that has ever harassed humanity. Poten- 
tially, the destructive forces of nationalism are in Latin America as 
great as anywhere else. 

It would be easy illusionism to assume that the Western Hemisphere 
enjoys a natural privilege to remain spared from serious international 
conflicts within itself. There have been only too many wars between 
American nations, some of them frightfully bloody, and even right now 
there is going on an undeclared war, in contemporary European and 
Japanese fashion, between Peru and Ecuador, which at the writing of 
this, after four months of open blaze and after having brought death, 
destruction, and misery to scores of civilians in Ecuador, has remained 
unchecked by the Pan American peace machinery and has even failed 
to mobilize public opinion in the Americas. 

There is but a remote possibility of a Latin American or Indo- 
American nationalism, in view of the numerous jealousies, prejudices, 
and frictions among individual nations in that area, the immense differ- 
ences in ethnic, cultural, and economic conditions, and the relative 
scarcity of contacts which exist among them. Nationalism in Latin 
America, up to now, and for most practical purposes, has remained 
national separatism, despite certain tendencies promoting the develop- 
ment of a regional or “racial” spirit. 

There is a tendency on the part of some North American “liberals” 
to encourage and idealize nationalism in Latin America. By doing so, 
and by overlooking the danger of immature nationalistic experiments 

29 For a more ample treatment see B. W. Diffie, “The Next Step: A Higher School of 
Latin American Studies,” The Inter-American Quarterly, III (1941) , 5-9, and the following 
publications of the author of this article: “A Plea for the Study of Latin American Eco- 
nomic and Social Problems,” in Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Association, 
Proceedings of the First Convention (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1938), pp. 235-241; 
“Promotion of Teaching and Research in Latin American Economics and Sociology,” in 
Proceedings of the Inter-American Educational and Cultural Conference (University of 


Florida, Gainesville, Fla., 1940) , pp. 45-56; “A Higher School of Latin American Studies— 
A Step Overdue,” The Inter-American Quarterly, III (1941), 38-45. 
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to the economic life and political stability of those countries, they are 
serving neither the interests of our neighbors nor those of Pan 
Americanism.*° 

It is only too true that the outbreak of international anarchy between 
the two world wars was very largely caused by the inability or unwilling- 
ness of the great established industrial countries of the world to guaran- 
tee unhampered exchange of goods, capital and manpower, and freedom 
from aggression. It would mean another immense tragedy should the 
young nations of Latin America, if and when the present war is won 
by the powers actively fighting aggression, constitute an obstacle to that 
comprehensive readjustment of international relations according to the 
requirements of economic and political sanity which will be the basic 
prerequisite for avoiding another world catastrophe. 

Nobody will deny the Latin Americans the right to achieve the 
same measure of wealth and welfare which other peoples have attained, 
and to take the fullest advantage of the immense potential riches of 
their countries. Few serious and unbiased students of Latin America 
will doubt its peoples’ ability to finally reach this most desirable goal. 

No country, however, can achieve either economic or political 
maturity—meaning democracy—through “pronunciamientos,” that is, 
solemn revolutionary declarations, or through improvised legislative 
measures. Such maturity can only be the fruit of a gradual, and some- 
times painful, growth of the physical, vocational, and political capaci- 
ties of the whole population. Latin American countries will lose the 
colonial traits of their economies in direct proportion to their capacity 
for building a system of general education, public health, and popular 
government, based on the civic responsibility and material productive- 
ness of their citizens. “Decolonization,” in other words, is a process, 
not an act. It will be one of the foremost tasks of this and coming 
generations of Americans in all parts of the hemisphere to bend their 
codperative efforts towards a program of economic progress which, 
without jeopardizing the very welfare of those whom it is trying to aid 
or interfering with the legitimate interests of any of their neighbors, 
will have to be devised so as to benefit all. 


30 Equally unrealistic and unwarranted is the tendency, to be found today among some 
of the same ideologists, to construct antagonisms of interest between Latin America and 
the United States, as well as between this country and Great Britain, so far as the Latin 
American market is concerned. For example, see the contributions by Horace B. Davis and 
Scott Nearing to The Economic Defense of the Western Hemisphere. Also, S. Mangan, 
“Report from Argentina,” Fortune, XXIII (May, 1941) , 28-29. 





HOUND-DOG 
M. J. Michaux 


HEY MET late one afternoon when the sun was half submerged 
fests the tree tops. The man even then had come to—not love, 
but—attune himself to the long shadows, the gold in the air, the decayed 
soft quality of evening. There was a longing in his breast for this hour 
of the day, one that it alone could appease, that night or the bright glare 
of day only increased. It was then that the neighbors went home, the 
store was empty, that Lyle was busy with the oil stove and not bent 
upon nagging him. He could sit in his sagging chair and follow the 
glint of the rails away from Paradise in both directions, hear or not hear 
the evening songs as he chose, see or not see the sun and its colors, turn 
over or not turn over the bundles of troubles that he carried with him 
constantly throughout the day, bundles that had long since lost their 
identification and had become vague shapes, one much like another, in 
the vague half light of the place they were stored. 

Out of nowhere definitely—out of the evening itself, it seemed—this 
young hound walked. He had a seed of courage in him that all his 
breed did not have, either that or the caprice of fortune put the idea in 
its head to walk up boldly to the silent man and lick his hand impu- 
dently, a little sadly, for no other hound would have, not if it starved 
two feet from the place. 

He contemplated the origin of the dampness without hurry, the 
wheels of his brain creaking slowly into motion. A pause, then he 
pulled up the limp arm and brushed the back of the hand with his 
other palm, and let them both fall back as they had been. 

The hound repeated its greeting, adding the wag of a tail. 

Again that unhurried speculation, that labored motion of the 
wheels of thinking. Again that idle motion up to wipe away the mem- 
ory of the nameless stimulation, and the limpness which followed. 
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The hound, reassured, raised on its hind legs and put its feet on the 
arm of the chair, pawing the inert arm once. 

The man responded without an instant’s delay this time. His whole 
limp body sprang taut in a flash. The arm beneath the dog swung out 
viciously. ‘There was a scratching sound of claws grappling for a hold, 
a rolling bumping travelling sound, and then a soft dull thump as the 
body fell from the porch onto the ground. Then the man sank back 
into his chair again inert, exactly as he had been before, the bodiless 
spirit of him flowing out again into the evening. 

Then one of those inexplicable happenings of nature occurred. One 
out of all reason, without any precedent, certainly not following the 
course of nature, or deducible from the characters given such creatures. 

The hound returned. That was unusual, but still possible. But that 
this man should know it was the hound and not send it sprawling 
again, that he should repeat the same performance of wonder and specu- 
lation, this was the baffling, the astonishing, the unreasonable thing. 

But then who can know the mind of such a man, one who could sit 
the evenings away like this and become like the trees themselves which 
were beautiful with the sun upon them but still themselves, still bark- 
covered, hard, unyielding, inanimate, for all that, peaceful-looking, 
quiet, steady and firm on rooted feet? 

Three times the hound licked that hand. The fourth time—surely 
the hound’s heart leaped within it for fright—the fourth time that hand 
moved and caught the hound’s ear. But there was no violence to fol- 
low. No, the improbable happened. The hand twisted the ear idly and 
let it drop unhurt. The feel of the caress, for in a crude way it was a 
caress, was good to the beaten creature. Instead of bounding up joy- 
ously, which would have ruined everything, the hound remained per- 
fectly still for a long while, waiting. Some subtle inspiration must have 
possessed it to act so wisely. In a few minutes the improbable happened 
again: that inert hand reached out and twisted the ear a second time idly. 

By this motion the man and the hound became united. 

In the days that followed, mongrel became monarch. It grew con- 
temptuous of all humanity—except one, and him it obeyed uncannily, 
anticipating his command without a word spoken. It grew stout and 
bold and strong, fearing nothing that walked or breathed and could be 
intimidated by force. It quarrelled with other dogs in order to fight 
them and send them yelping off with fear in their hearts. 
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Throughout the day it lay at the man’s feet, moved when he moved, 
went where he went, and when he returned, took up the same prone 
contented position on the porch so that its big sorrowful eyes with the 
incongruous fire of a hunter wolf burning in repose in them could look 
up and watch the man’s unvarying countenance for change. It did this 
throughout the day, but at night it roamed the country, and its virility 
became hearsay, its brutality anathema. Only among its kind, however; 
the virility for the females, the brutality for the males. The miles it 
travelled between darkness and dawn none knew or could guess. When 
morning came it was at its usual stand, perhaps licking a wound, or 
nursing a torn nose, or with its coat wet and shaggy with burrs, panting 
and weary as if it had run many miles to be at its place to greet the day 
and its master. 

The man, if he knew of its depredations, its brutality, said nothing. 
He did not evince surprise or annoyance. He did not pet the hound, or 
call it by name even. He did not show affection for it. His only ges- 
ture of proprietorship and concern was the regularity with which he fed 
the creature. And he fed it well. 

Before when men talked, he seldom showed interest, often getting 
up in the midst of a tale and walking away and back again as if the 
person was not addressing him, though there would be only the two of 
them there. But since the advent of the hound he seemed to listen to 
every tale of its wanderings, its fights, its wild coarse relentless irresis- 
tible courtings, its savage scourings and rescourings of the countryside 
for fight or feat, and to listen to them with relish, with deep absorption, 
as if he were experiencing some ripe savage vicarious satisfaction from 
them, as if that wild suppressed beast in his own breast had taken actual 
form and he were listening to its odyssey, understanding, nodding to 
himself, agreeing that yes-yes, truly, it was so, truly it was himself that 
did these things. And his glance in the evenings would be with fire they 
had not had for a long time, and wrinkles of contemplation reappeared 
around his eyes, and he stayed a little longer in the evenings now, per- 
haps to show his command of that beast straining to be off, now that 
dark had come. 

Around the store the hound would always be prowling near when 
the man moved inside. When he came back, it managed to lie between 
him and those who had come to sit. And it would growl savagely if 
this enchanted circle were invaded. If someone were senseless enough 
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to go further than that growl, they would get a nip in the leg which 
would remind them for a long time, for the beast did not snap gently. 

At first they said, “Frank, you ought to get rid of that hound. He's 
dangerous. The danged scoundrel took a bite at me the other day.” 
But he replied, when at all, for them not to put foot in its mouth and 
they wouldn’t get nipped. They gave it up and took to staying away. 

Lyle protested. “Frank, you old fool! Can’t you see that hound 
dog is driving people out of the store? You going to keep on until we 
won't have a soul come buy. Then what you intend doing? You got 
to eat.” 

He ignored her, too. He continued to feed the dog well. ‘That was 
all. If it got kicked, or threatened, or beat when he didn’t know about 
it, he said nothing. He let it take care of itself. 

It seemed again as if he relished the circle which the propinquity 
of the animal had drawn about him, as if he had always wanted this 
stark area to surround him but had not had the barbarous, the savage 
nature to realize it. There were times now when he smoked his pipe, a 
thing he had not done for a long while, the dull ache at the center of 
him being too much with him to command such futile action. Lyle 
noticed the change. She came some nights to sit on the porch, always 
a safe distance from the hound, to watch the change in his face and to 
see the smoke curl up from his pipe as it had in the old days. 

There was a drummer who came to Paradise one day not long after 
the man and the hound became an established, an irrefutable fact. He 
was a seller of some cheap goods. He himself was a cheap person, 
dressed in fancy clothes, stuck here and there with gaudy pins, smoking 
a rank brand of cigar, and talking interminably of any and everything 
with utmost authority. 

The hound took an instant and particular dislike to him. The first 
day he walked into the store, the hound sprang at him snarling. There 
was a big tussle to bring it to its senses before it tore the drummer to 
shreds. Even when collared, it continued to raise an unchristian 
rumpus, straining like a hound of Hell to leap at the offensive person 
who had walked in with the loud, displeasing smells. Whether because 
of these smells, the appearance of the man, or some instinctive nose for 
his inherent evil, left to his own devices it would have surely crippled 
him in a moment after his appearance. 

“Be blamed if that dog ain’t plumb mad!” exclaimed the drummer, 
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recovering his arrogant pose and his breath with the same quick gesture 
as he straightened up after retrieving the new straw hat from the floor. 
“I'd kill him if he was mine. Damned if I wouldn’t! Got a good notion 
to kick his teeth out anyhow.” Which was a hollow boast, as they could 
see, what with him backing up to a safe distance all the time he said it. 

In spite of the hound, the drummer, instead of the one day he in- 
tended staying, stayed three. 

The people knew why. Their displeasure was thick but ineffectual 
against the witless arrogance of the fellow. If he saw their united rage, 
their silent, implacable, suppressed indignation, he put it down to 
meddlesomeness and went about his nefarious business with such bold- 
ness as put fear to rout in his own mind. 

The people had seen it happen before. Other drummers had come 
for a call, seen that red hair flash through the gloomy store like flame 
of life and disappear with the easy promise in those eyes, and had over- 
stayed their intentions. That it often happened did not lessen the 
people’s concern, their rage, their frantic inquisitiveness, their stout 
resistance to it with all that will, though not hands, can move. But the 
man himself, father of her in name only, troubled himself little over it, 


then, or any time. No, he paid more attention to the feeding of the 
hound. 


How the hound overlooked the drummer those first two nights was 
inexplicable. Perhaps it, too, had seen new eyes with a promise and 
had gone early to find them. But the third night it lay on the porch as 
if waiting, as if forewarned that something had been happening in its 
absence and would happen again tonight, something that concerned it 
personally. Its large jaws, heavy from much chewing and fight, lay 
along its paws, the ears up, listening to, and interpreting, the story the 
night sounds told. Occasionally its head would snap erect at some 
sound almost imperceptible to human ears, and it would listen and 
study the voice long and intently until satisfied, then it lay that heavy 
jaw down again slowly upon its outstretched feet. 

It lay in this manner when the carriage drew up some distance from 
the store in the thin light from a new moon. Then that head snapped 
up again, the body grew taut, but there was no sudden bark, no incan- 
descent anger, no leap to the ground running to attack. No. Behind 
those yellow eyes a cunning brain worked swiftly, and it lay still, 
waiting. 
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The drummer, oblivious to all but himself, flicked the reins once 
around the fence post to hold the horses and then pranced up on the 
path to the back of the store, stopping once to cock his straw at a more 
rakish angle and twice to throw his shoulders back in a devilish manner, 
thinking heaven knows what flattering thoughts. 

He was three trees from the end of the path, when—Zzzzzt!—a black 
shadow catapulted upon him from out of the night, and straw hat, pins, 
gay thoughts, the stars themselves, went flying in crazy directions. 

And that without preparation! Without a single warning sound! 
Gawd Awmighty damn! 

The drummer was not a tree climber by inclination or profession, 
but fear taught him enough in one easy lesson to gain the top of the 
nearest tree with the least motion lost that was possible. And once he 
was safe from the lash of those jaws, that shadow, and could see what it 
was that had split his pleasant world wide open without warning, he be- 
gan to curse and roar his indignation. The air about Paradise had never 
reverberated with such language before. He yelled for help. He swore 
vengeance. He broke off limbs and hurled them at the hound. He 
continued to yell and swear at the top of his lungs. 

The hound, with only four good mouthfuls of those loud-smelling 
clothes to its credit, roared back at him, swelling its indignation with 
his until the whole night echoed with the ruckus. 

Many a person within earshot jerked up from a sound sleep in 
alarm and listened. Hey? What’s that? You hear it, Maria? What the 
devil could that mean this time of night? Never heard the beat of that 
afore in my life. Listen, Maria. Sounds a little like that mad hound of 
Frank Fortune’s, don’t it? You guess—? Aye, and they put two and two 
together in their sleep-dim minds and lay back with a smile. Seems as 
if the drummer and him’s having a little heart to heart talk, don’t it, 
Maria? Maybe that old hound of Frank’s serves some good after all. 
Hope that blamed drummer don’t get down till morning. Serve him 
right, it would. 

Nor did he get down until morning. The morning of his third and 
last day in Paradise. 

The hound could not be drawn off with meat or promise. The 
sound of only one voice could move him, and it did not speak until its 
usual time that morning. Even then the hound drew off reluctantly, 
aggrievedly, casting many a doubtful glance at the man to see if he 
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really meant that he should let this intruder with the loud smells and 
clothes leave impunitively. 

The drummer got down at last beneath the humorous stares of 
several, and this was the hardest indignity of all to endure. He backed 
away down the path shaking his fist and cursing mightily that he would 
get vengeance, no man on earth could treat him this way and get off 
scot free, he’d show him, he’d make them remember what they'd done 
if it was the last thing he did, and he wasn’t going to be s’ goddam long 
about it, either! They'd see! Laugh, laugh! You cheap country 
bastards! I'll get even with you! 

Aye, and he did. In the way such men know. 

They sat as usual that night, the man on the porch smoking, a faint 
shadow of peace creeping into his passion-weary, pain-weary features, 
and the woman a safe distance away, watching him, hoping for the 
return of the man she had known, and the hound between them, out- 
stretched with its head lying on its feet and staring into the night, pro- 
tecting the man from the world, his wife, closing him in in a safe orbit 
of savage affection where none could intrude and where, released from 
defense, the old life was struggling to rise with some of its former 
strength and courage and hope, the things men live by. 

Over the trees there was a rind of moon, around these three on the 
porch were the lives of night and the fragrances from a wood from 
which the oppressive heat of the day was rising. A restless chicken fell 
from its perch with a squawking flutter and was quiet. A mocker 
trilled a few notes and decided to wait until another night, a brighter 
night. The crickets filled up the pause with improvisations. But the 
night was quiet. Quiet. Soft with a wooded quiet the people who 
know it love. 

They did not see the carriage come up the road. Even the hound 
must have been dozing. —The man got down quietly under the deep 
shadows of a tree, clutching the gun tightly across his chest. He stood 
there for a long while, knowing they sat on the porch, knowing the 
hound was nearby, knowing that he would soon have his revenge and 
probably turning over the sweet taste of his victory before consummat- 
ing it. 

Then slowly, as if relishing every movement, he raised two fingers 
to his lips and whistled. 
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Aye, but that sound cut through the stillness like the sharp hard 
edge of a knife! 

The hound leaped towards it as if upon springs, without a sound, 
without preparation, instinctively knowing who had whistled, and only 
when half way to him opening its mouth to shout angrily, defiantly, 
bitterly. 

They could not tell from the porch what happened, but they guessed 
that the drummer waited and aimed well and closely, the short sound 
of the gun like a slap across the hound’s face, silencing it instantly. 

There was a pregnant pause, the barest fragment of time when the 
smell of the powder seemed to rise and fill the nose, then a faint and 
indistinct flutter of sound, the slap of reins across a horse’s back, and a 
few minutes later the sight of two silver wisps of smoke disappearing 
down the road. 

His wife had risen when the dog leaped from the porch. She 
labored the dog’s back with her shouts to come back, knowing the 
futility of it, but anticipating with dread what must follow. And as a 
drowning person will clutch the slippery edge of a plank frantically 
and clumsily, realizing hope is lost, so she rose and beseeched the mad 
hound to return at any cost. 

The shot silenced her as quickly as the hound. She stood one 
moment with keener anguish than she had known at childbirth, the 
hope torn from her with the heart roots. She turned and saw him lay 
the pipe aside, not having risen at all, and she saw the last of the smoke 
drain from his nostrils and melt into the dark about his head. 

Aye, and he heard it as well. Knew with the whistle what must be. 
Could feel that orbit of peace he had known, could feel it contract, 
almost like a hand upon his heart. He saw it, felt it, closing about him 
in the dark, bringing the world he hated closer again, pressing upon his 
life with more weight than he had strength for bearing. That was why 
he laid aside his pipe and could not smoke, and why the smoke ran out 
of his nostrils without pleasure to him, melting into the dark about 
his head. 





OUR INTERNATIONAL IDEALS 
IN 1941 


James Fulton Zimmerman 


HE HIGH idealism of the United States in the two years preceding 
7a entry into the first World War was manifested through the 
creation of a nation-wide organization called The League to Enforce 
Peace. This organization, established in 1915, had a former chief 
executive of the United States, William H. Taft, as its president, and 
counted among its outstanding members President Wilson, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Newton D. Baker, President Lowell of Harvard, and 
hundreds of other prominent American leaders in all walks of life. 
The principles upon which the League to Enforce Peace was based 
were contained in four brief articles, which committed its signatories 
to the submission of all justicial questions to a judicial tribunal, and 
of all other questions to a council of conciliation; and called for an 
association of nations which would use economic and military power 
against any nation which went to war without complying with its pro- 
visions for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

The League to Enforce Peace held a great national assembly in 
Washington on May 26, 1916. Leaders of American thought of all 
parties, creeds and classes gave addresses advocating world peace and 
international order when the war should end. The national enthusiasm 
of this program, spread by means of the press, permeated every city, 
town, and rural precinct in the United States. We are indebted to this 
organization for the Covenant of the League of Nations approved at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Let us bear in mind, also, that most of its 
important work was carried on in the midst of war preparation and war 
psychology during the two years previous to our nation’s entrance into 
that struggle. 
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I shall refer later to the tragic failure of our nation to support the 
League of Nations, a failure which does not, however, detract from 
those inestimable values of national inspiration and national unity 
which the League to Enforce Peace gave to America in the years 1915 
and 1916, and throughout the war years. 

In contrast with this nation-wide expression of the desire for world 
reconstruction in the years immediately preceding the first World War, 
we find no similar movement today enlisting the thought and the devo- 
tion of the people of the United States. It is true that, before the last 
election, reports were circulated stating that President Roosevelt had a 
great world peace plan. His plan was said to consist of a world bill of 
rights, a program for European federalism, universal disarmament, and 
freedom of religion, but in more recent months nothing further has 
been heard about this plan. In this connection may I mention briefly 
some of the efforts which have been made to arouse greater interest in 
long-term peace objectives. 

I shall mention first the Eighth Fortune Round Table, meeting in 
February, 1941, which proposed the organization of a democratic bloc 
of nations which should dominate the world after Hitler’s defeat. 

There was also set forth in a recent report of Dr. Shotwell’s Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace the need of an international 
court and legislative body, a world police force, and other international 
machinery. But this report also expressed the tragic conviction that 
world conditions now render such international machinery impossible. 
This Commission is doing some valuable work, but very few citizens 
seem to be informed of or interested in its findings. 

The Quakers, who have made a general declaration in favor of 
international peace and brotherhood, should be mentioned. This 
declaration was given a few inches of space on the front page at the time 
it was issued about two months ago. 

Within the past month a meeting at Ann Arbor, Michigan, of the 
New Education Fellowship, led by an anti-Nazi German, passed resolu- 
tions proposing a new democratic youth movement for the world. Per- 
haps the most idealistic note, however, was sounded by the Norman 
Waite Harris Memorial Institute, which met at the University of Chi- 
cago, June 25, to July 2, 1940. The report of this Institute contains an 
excellent summary of the reasons for the failure of the peace of 1919; 
urges a dynamic peace policy based on democratic traditions; analyzes 
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the new forces and factors which will condition any future world peace 
plan; and warns us that an allied victory alone will not insure greater 
stability than the last twenty years have brought unless fundamental 
changes are made in the domestic and foreign policies of the victorious 
democratic states. This expression of idealism also finds a parallel in 
the closing paragraph of the resolutions of the new Education Fellow- 
ship, which reads as follows: ““We assume that Hitlerism cannot be 
permanently defeated on the field of battle alone, but only in the hearts 
and minds of men, and especially youth. To develop, men need action; 
to act, men need faith; to keep faith, men need reason; to direct all 
three, men need a vision of excellence.” 

There has been from time to time an expression of faith in the 
possibility of reviving the League of Nations such as that made recently 
by Dr. Shotwell in his annual report of March 17, 1941: “For a brief 
but unforgettable moment the peace movement played a dominant 
part in world affairs. It failed, but to regard its failure as the last 
chapter of the story will be a conclusion of the utmost levity, for it is 
from failures like these that ultimate success is born. The events of 
the last five years have clearly shown that if civilization is to survive, 
somehow or other the peace machinery must be brought back into 
operation.” 

On July 22, after almost two years of this second World War, Sum- 
ner Welles, Acting Secretary of State, declared in an address delivered 
on the occasion of laying the cornerstone of a new wing of the Nor- 
wegian Legation that a post-war association of nations strong enough to 
guarantee disarmament and equal economic opportunities was the 
ideal for which peoples of good will should strive as a foundation of 
permanent peace. The causes which Welles gave for the failure of the 
League of Nations are especially significant: first, the blind selfishness 
of men in the United States; second, its use by certain powers to ad- 
vance their own political and commercial ambitions; and third, and 
chiefly, because it was forced to operate by those who dominated its 
councils as a means of maintaining the status quo. “It was never 
enabled to operate as its chief spokesman had intended, as an elastic 
and impartial instrument in bringing about peaceful and equitable 
adjustments between nations as time and circumstances proved neces- 
sary. Some instrumentality must unquestionably be found to achieve 
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such adjustments when the nations of the earth again undertake the 
task of restoring law and order to a disastrously shaken world.” 

Here we have for the first time in the two years which have elapsed 
since the declaration of war from a high official of our government an 
indication that American leadership is contemplating a post-war ob- 
jective that will embody the faith of our nation in a plan for world 
reconstruction, comparable to that of the older League to Enforce 
Peace. 

Many are hoping that these preliminary suggestions will soon 
become the basis for the revival of our faith in world peace, and, in 
addition, the basis for a more unified public opinion in this country, 
supplanting the conflict and confusion of American thought in the 
present national emergency. 

At this point I wish to offer some explanations, as I see them, for 
our present lack of responsiveness to the high hopes and ideals for 
world peace which we entertained two decades ago. 

First, the great disappointment and disillusionment which came to 
many of us following the first World War. The democracies won that 
war but failed to organize a successful peace based on political and 
economic justice. Our own country refused to join the League of 
Nations, which we had sponsored. The League of Nations no longer 
functions, and we are now spending bilions in the greatest defense 
program ever known in history. The League of Nations, planned 
according to, and nurtured by, democratic ideals for the express pur- 
pose of guiding mankind into ways of peaceful international life which 
war had destroyed, was deserted by the democracies which fostered it 
and permitted to die by those who gave it life. For this tragic failure 
no dictator can be blamed. 

In the second place, our nation, in this period of great crisis, has 
seemed to me to waver at times in its:devotion to established interna- 
tional law and order. We hear, for example, that it is old-fashioned to 
declare war; that a neutrality law on the books is not a binding obliga- 
tion to observe neutrality; that we must fight fire with fire; and that 
ethics and morality have no place in this struggle against totalitarian 
aggression. In our determined opposition to aggressor nations we 
seem at times almost to have forgotten that law and order are the great 
bulwark of our own democratic government. It is unthinkable to me 
that we should ever accept the philosophy of totalitarianism, and neither 
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should we countenance the methods which are evolved from its philo- 
sophy. Democracy, seeking, as Mr. Welles has so clearly stated, “to 
restore law and order to a disastrously shaken world” should not, in my 
judgment, surrender the principles of law and order in international 
relations, no matter how great the provocation. 

In the third place, it appears that our internal controversy about 
the relation of this country to the war has revealed unnecessary and 
dangerous manifestations of the spirit of hatred. We began with a 
hatred of Hitler, but we continue with a hatred of Roosevelt, of Lind- 
bergh, of the Jews, and of capital or labor, according to our way of 
thinking on current economic issues. This outburst of internal hatred 
is threatening to poison our minds with intolerance as we listen day 
after day to the harsh and bitter language which this controversy has 
evoked. In many of these current debates words are being used to 
conceal rather than to reveal the truth. While I do not question the 
motives of any group or individual involved in these discussions, and 
while I recognize that all of them say some good things, nevertheless 
the controversy has reached a danger point that is somewhere near the 
limit of healthy human relations, and, I will add also, of human endur- 
ance. 

Our past disillusionment, our unhealthy fears developed by the 
emergency and accentuated by prophecies of Hitler’s economic, political 
and military plans against us, and our yielding to hatred in the midst 
of temporary controversies, have all contributed their share to the sub- 
mergence of our more normal ideals for eventual world reconstruction 
and world peace. 

For a brief moment let us try to review the world peace situation 
realistically. We read of the objectives of Great Britain and the Allies 
in the war as expressed by Chamberlain—that they plan to defeat 
Hitlerism and set up a new Europe in which the nations will approach 
their difficulties with good will and mutual tolerance, and that they will 
in the future settle all boundary disputes at a conference between 
equals. On the other hand, Hitler says that the peace aims of the Axis 
embody the earnest hope of the coming of the day when the leading 
nations of Europe will come together and draw up a plan that will 
insure them all a sense of security. 

But the unfailing experience of mankind teaches us that after a 
war there is no such thing as equality between victor and vanquished, 
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that neither good will nor mutual tolerance prevails, and that what 
brings a feeling of security to one side does not satisfy the demands for 
security of the other. We have seen that the only justified objective 
from the point of view of one who has any hope for the future peace of 
the world is that, following the war, a reconstructed world can be estab- 
lished in which peace and justice will be maintained. There is, there- 
fore, little justification for hope in the attainment of this objective in 
the statement of either Chamberlain or Hitler. 

Certain practical considerations based on the first World War ex- 
periences may help our thinking in regard to the possible attitude of 
the people of the United States toward the final settlement of this 
crisis. We recall that Woodrow Wilson wanted to make the Monroe 
Doctrine, as he interpreted it, the doctrine of the world. As we had 
been the guarantor of peace on this continent, he desired all nations to 
join in a great world league to guarantee the peace of the world. But 
when the war was over he was faced by the Lodge Resolution, which 
contained language as follows: ‘““The United States will not submit to 
arbitration nor to inquiry by the assembly or by the council of the 
League of Nations provided for in the said treaty of peace, any questions 
which in the judgment of the United States depend upon or relate to 
its long established policy commonly known as the Monroe Doctrine. 
Said doctrine is to be interpreted by the United States alone and is 
hereby declared to be wholly outside the jurisdiction of the League of 
Nations and entirely unaffected by any provision contained in the said 
treaty of peace with Germany.” 

The independence of this nation in the political sphere from the 
older nations of Europe unquestionably has been a keystone of our 
foreign policy from the beginning. It has been strained—indeed, it has 
been broken—but it has always recurred following periods of great 
emotional stress, not as a policy of complete isolation, but as a policy 
of independence which has involved limited isolation from the affairs 
of Europe. In this connection we should not forget that in 1919, only 
two short decades ago, not all the enthusiasm for a league to enforce 
peace, nor all the fervor and devotion to the plans of the League of 
Nations could prevent our country from returning to its earlier and 
more normal concept of independence from Europe, embodied in the 
traditional policy known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

We can only speculate, of course, as to the future attitude of our 
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nation on this important question. Should Hitler’s plan for Europe 
succeed, then we might see the revival of the traditional determination 
of this nation to keep its own ideals of social and political life free and 
distinct from the concept of a Europe controlled by Hitler and his 
allies. It is not impossible that a Lodge resolution may be just around 
the corner today, and we may be reasonably certain that before any final 
settlement of the present issues has been reached, the spirit of 1823, 
the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine, will again be revived in the hearts 
and minds of American citizens. 

On the other hand, it may be helpful in our thinking to consider the 
possible implications of our present defense movements, which are 
predicated on the idea that Hitler will not win, and which are now 
looking toward hemisphere control and toward bases outside of this 
hemisphere in order to protect this control. We hear rumors occa- 
sionally also of their possible extension in the direction of some sort 
of inter-continental control. Furthermore, there has been the sugges- 
tion of the possibility of our stepping into Britain’s shoes in order to 
maintain a world balance of power. This trend of our defense move- 
ment, if it should continue, offers to the United States the possibility 
of a great future imperialism, accompanied perhaps by long, drawn-out 
wars, of which we cannot possibly now see the end. 

In this connection it is well to bear in mind that we are aroused 
emotionally, now, by the idea of helping the democracies win over the 
dictators; again, by the challenge of guarding the world’s lifeline; by 
the appeal to safeguard our heritage of freedom of thought and action; 
and even, at times, by the dream of guaranteeing the four freedoms to 
all mankind. 

But, as we consider the possibility of our country’s entering on such 
a course of action and following it to its logical conclusion, we may 
well expect that before we get too far on that road the voice of Monroe 
will again be heard and his concept of our relation to Europe and to 
the world will be pondered once again by the American people. 

This concludes my brief and somewhat ambitious effort to be real- 
istic. I trust that we may all be able to follow out later the lines of 
thought which I have only suggested, when our minds are released 
from some of the difficulties and confusions of the present emergency, 
and when we can perhaps think more clearly about our own objectives 
and about the larger objective of world reconstruction. 
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In conclusion, may I say that I pray for a revival of American ideal- 
ism in the field of international relations. Such a revival should bring 
us back again to ponder the principles of the Hague Conventions. It 
should bring us to a clearer recognition of the truth that the defeat 
of Hitlerism by arms alone will not save our own nation and the 
world. It should bring our nation to a clear confession of its own share 
in the failure of the first League of Nations and to a consideration of 
the possibility of the re-establishment of some similar organization, 
including all the great powers and modified so as to avoid the weak- 
nesses of the first League. It should cause us to reconsider the pro- 
phetic warning of Woodrow Wilson: “If we do not establish a feder- 
ated free world order now when there is a great tide running in the 
hearts of men, we shall break the heart of the world.” 

It should enable us to realize that if democracy wishes to re-capture 
the kind of world leadership consistent with the democratic hopes of 
mankind, it must present a plan for the peaceful solution of the affairs 
of this world. It should recall to our minds sharply a fact which we 
seem in the present emergency to have forgotten—that after this great 
struggle of war and bloodshed is ended there will still be millions of 
men and women in the world who will still long for truth, and justice, 
and peace. However dark the present days may be for those of us who 
believe in and long for a peaceful, well-ordered world, there still lingers 
in the minds of many of us the strong conviction that American ideal- 
ism will be re-born, and will continue to struggle for world peace. 
Through the “winter of our discontent” let us cling to this simple con- 
viction—a world without peace is a world that must be re-made. 





THE MAKING OF THE NEW MEXICO 
CONSTITUTION 


Thomas C. Donnelly 


I. Constitutional Conventions in the Period from 
1848 to 1910: Their History and Significance 


HE CONSTITUTION under which the state of New Mexico now oper- 
Raa was drafted in the fall of 1910 by a convention called under 
the authority of the statehood act passed by Congress in the early sum- 
mer of the same year. After its ratification by the people of New Mex- 
ico and its approval by Congress and the President, the state government 
finally began to function under it in 1912. 

It is interesting, however, to note that prior to the successful con- 
vention of 1910, New Mexico had, in the long sixty-two-year period 
extending back to 1848, held a number of other constitutional conven- 
tions whose drafts had failed to become the organic law of the state. 
Five of these conventions were held, and all, with the exception of the 
convention of 1848, drafted proposed state constitutions. On several 
other occasions, as will be noted later, unsuccessful attempts were made 
to call constitutional conventions. In 1870, an ingenious legislature, 
with a flair for novelty, sought to get the governor to submit to the peo- 
ple a constitution formulated privately without the aid of a convention, 
and in 1872 actually succeeded in doing so, albeit with unhappy results. 

Truly, New Mexico was active in this long period in constitution 
making. What was the significance of these constitutional conventions? 
Why were they called, why did they fail in their efforts, and why were 
other constitutional conventions that were not called, urged? These 
and other questions suggest the importance of reviewing the earlier 
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efforts to draft a state constitution before consideration is given to the 
convention of 1910, which succeeded where others had failed. 

The region that is now the state of New Mexico was acquired by the 
United States as a result of the war with Mexico (1846-1848). The 
territory was occupied by the military forces of the United States in 
1846 and was formally annexed by the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
which was proclaimed at Washington on July 4, 1848. By this treaty 
the United States sealed the annexation of Texas and acquired New 
Mexico along with California, Arizona, and other large fragments of 
territory. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS DURING THE PERIOD oF U. S. 
Miuirary RuLE oF NEw Mexico, 1846-1850 


From the time of the military occupation of New Mexico in 1846 
until the passage of the famous Compromise of 1850 by Congress, which 
organized New Mexico as a territory, New Mexico was ruled by a gov- 
ernment presided over by governors who were appointed by the military 
authorities, or who were themselves officers of the army of occupation. 

During this period the inhabitants of the territory were restive 
under their military rulers, and as soon as the treaty of peace was con- 
cluded began agitation for a territorial form of government. Under call 
from Governor Donaciano Vigil, a convention convened at Santa Fe, 
October 10, 1848, elected the celebrated padre of Taos, Antonio Jose 
Martinez, president and petitioned Congress for a territorial form of 
government.’ The petition was sent to Senator Thomas Hart Benton 
of Missouri, an ardent friend of the territory, and Senator John M. 
Clayton of Delaware with the request that they urge the claims of New 
Mexico upon Congress. Nothing resulted from this action of the con- 
vention and the people continued to chafe under the existing military 
rule. Not the least of the reasons why Congress failed to pay heed to 
the petition was that the convention had declared its opposition to 
slavery. The slavery question was the burning issue in national politics 
at the time and southern senators were offended by the declaration. 

Not to be daunted by the failure of their first attempt to procure a 

1L. B. Prince, The Struggle for Statehood (Santa Fe: New Mexico Printing Co., 1910) , 
pp. 9-12. I am indebted to this work of Prince for much of the material contained in the 
sections of this paper dealing with constitutional conventions held in New Mexico prior 
to 1910; and also to R. E. Twitchell, Leading Facts of New Mexico History (Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa: The Torch Press, 1910) , I, 264-268; C. F. Coan, A History of New Mexico, (New 
York: The American Historical Society, Inc., 1925) , 1, 344-345. 
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territorial form of government, the people of New Mexico held a sec- 
ond convention which met in Santa Fe, September 24-26, 1849. The 
convention consisted of nineteen delegates apportioned among the 
seven counties into which the territory was then divided. Padre Mar- 
tinez was again chosen president. The convention adopted a proposed 
constitution? ‘‘as a recommendation” to Congress and elected a dele- 
gate to Congress. The delegate was instructed to seek territorial status 
for New Mexico, but if it was found practicable to obtain statehood, he 
was to work toward this end. The delegate, on arrival in Washington, 
was denied a seat in Congress and his efforts and those of the convention 
came to naught.* 

The initial failures of the conventions of 1848 and 1849, instead 
of discouraging the proponents of a territorial form of government, 
only sharpened their desires to gain their objective. The reasons for 
their determination were not imaginary but real. The power of the 
provisional government under which the territory was ruled was unde- 
fined and doubtful in character and inefficient in protecting the rights 
of the people; consequently, industry and enterprise were paraylzed 
and discontent and confusion prevailed throughout the area. The want 
of adequate protection against the Indians was particularly pressing. A 
passage from a resolution adopted by the convention of 1849 described 
vividly the plight of the people: 

The want of proper protection against the various barbarous 
tribes of Indians that surround us on every side, has prevented 
the extension of settlements upon our valuable public domain, 
and rendered utterly futile every attempt to explore or develop 
the great resources of the territory. . . . Our flocks and herds 
are driven off by thousands, our fellow citizens, men, women, and 
children, are murdered or carried into captivity. ... The wealth 
of our territory is being diminished; we have neither the means 
nor any adopted plan of government for the education of the 
rising generation. . . . Ruin appears inevitable unless speedy 


and effectual protection be extended us by the Congress of the 
United States.5 


2 There was a majority report and a minority report, both of which appear in House 
Executive Documents 17, 31st Congress, ist Session, pp. 93-104. 

3 When an area has been admitted by Congress to territorial status, it is entitled to a 
delegate to represent its interests in Congress. The delegate sits in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and, while he may speak, he has no vote. Until his admittance to Congress, a 
delegate, such as the one selected by the convention of 1849, occupies much the same 
status as a lobbyist. 

4 Prince, op. cit., pp. 13-16; Twitchell, op. cit., I, 269-270; Coan, op cit., I, 345. 

5 Quoted in Prince, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
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While the people of New Mexico were petitioning Congress for a 
stronger government and urging the necessity of such a government 
for critical local reasons, discussion of the status of the vast domain 
acquired from Mexico continued in Congress along national lines. 
New Mexico was simply a pawn on the chessboard of national politics. 
Her fate was to be determined less by the wishes of her people than 
by broad consideration of national policy, which at the time revolved 
around finding a solution for the slavery question. 

Information reached New Mexico in 1849 that President Zachary 
Taylor favored the admission of New Mexico into the Union as a 
state rather than its organization as a territory. When in the early 
months of 1850 it seemed Congress was of the same mind, all parties 
in New Mexico hastened to take advantage of the opportunity by unit- 
ing in a call for a constitutional convention. The military governor of 
the territory, in compliance with the wishes of the people, issued a 
proclamation calling for the election of delegates. The election was 
held, and on May 15, 1850, the convention convened in Santa Fe. The 
convention was in session ten days and formulated a constitution® 
which was submitted to the people for their approval on July 1, 1850. 
The constitution was ratified by a vote of 8,371 to 39. State officers and 
national representatives were named at the same election and were to 
exercise authority as soon as Congress approved the constitution and 
formally proclaimed New Mexico a state. While the state congressional 
delegation was en route to Washington, the news arrived by slow mail 
across the plains that Congress had passed the so-called Compromise of 
1850. Under the terms of this measure, designed primarily to still the 
slavery question, California was admitted as a free state and Utah and 
New Mexico, covering all the remaining area acquired from Mexico, 
were made into territories with no mention of slavery. Thus ended the 
hope of the convention of 1850 of making New Mexico a state and thus 
began New Mexico’s sixty-year career as a territory.” The territorial 
government went into operation in New Mexico on March 3, 1851. 

6 The constitution contained a clause prohibiting slavery, in order to meet the views 
of the native New Mexicans, who were pronouncedly opposed to slavery in any form. 
Twitchell, op. cit., 1, 273-274. Twitchell estimates that there were not a thousand resi- 
dents in the territory at that time who had been born in the United States and the native 


population was over sixty-five thousand (p. 278). 
7 Prince, op. cit., pp. 17-20; Twitchell, op. cit., I, 271-275. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS DURING THE TERRITORIAL 
PERIOD, 1850-1910 
Twenty years were to elapse after 1850 before the Territory of 
New Mexico called another constitutional convention. Apparently the 
new territorial form of government provided by Congress was such an 
improvement over the military government preceding it that the dis- 
content of the people was for a time allayed. But the fundamental 
desire of the people for self government reasserted itself again, and we 
see the legislature of 1866 authorizing the governor to call a constitu- 
tional convention. The governor, however, considering the moment 
unpropitious, did not act on the authorization and nothing was done.® 
- Throughout the territorial period, and even before, there was a 
doubt in many people’s minds whether or not calling a constitutional 
convention before Congress had authorized it was really worthwhile. 
To explain why this feeling existed it is necessary to consider briefly 
the legal procedure established for admitting states into the Union. 
Congress is authorized by the Constitution of the United States to 
admit new states into the Union,® but Congress had not in 1850, and, 
indeed, has not yet developed any uniform procedure by which it ex- 
ercises its power. The usual procedure is for the community desiring to 
become a state to take the initiative and request Congress to pass an 
“enabling act’’!° authorizing it to call a constitutional convention. Con- 
gress, if it feels the territory is ready for statehood, passes the enabling 
act, sometimes including in it conditions which must be met before 
admission is granted. If the constitution is approved by the voters of 
the territory it is submitted to Congress for its approval, or, in some 
instances, to the President. With the approval of Congress the territory 
is proclaimed a state. : 
General understanding of this procedure existed in New Mexico 
from the first, but Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri, who as- 
sumed the role of New Mexico’s protector, took a different view of the 
matter. His opinion was that no Congressional enabling act was neces- 
sary for a community to frame and adopt a constitution and then ask 
Congress for admission as a state." In 1884, he addressed an open letter 


8 Prince, op. cit., p. 24. 

9 Article IV, Section 3, Article 6. 

10 It is not necessary for a community to become a territory before becoming a state 
although it is customary. Some areas have not gone through the territorial status, California 
and Texas, for example, but they are exceptions to the general custom. 

11 Prince, op. cit., p. 7. 
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to the people of New Mexico so advising them. Benton’s view is sup- 
ported by a few instances in which territories have, on their own initia- 
tive, formulated constitutions without waiting for an enabling act of 
Congress. This irregular practice has been regularized by subsequent 
action of Congress in admitting the territories as states. Since New 
Mexico was never, until 1910, authorized by an enabling act to call a 
constitutional convention, it was, as can be seen, acting throughout the 
period prior to 1910 in accordance with Benton’s view. 

On February 3, 1870, the legislature passed an act providing for 
an election to be held in October for the purpose of submitting a state 
constitution and electing state officers. No convention to draft the 
constitution to be submitted was authorized; so it is to be assumed that 
by this time a draft constitution was kept on file? Nothing, however, 
came from this novel and ingenious attempt to expedite the admission 


process. 

Undismayed, the legislature again passed a similar bill in 1872 to 
submit a ready-made constitution to the people. The election was held, 
but the vote on the constitution was so disappointingly small — only 


a third of those expected actually voted — that the governor refused to 
press the matter further at the time." 

While the struggle for statehood went on unceasingly in the state 
and in Congress, seventeen years went by before another constitutional 
convention was called. On September 3, 1889, a duly elected delegate 
convention met in Santa Fe, stayed in session until September 21, and 
adjourned without completing its work because dissension broke out 
among the delegates. The trouble seems to have been that the appor- 
tionment of delegates to the convention gave too much representation 
to Republican counties, and the Democrats became disgruntled. The 
delegates reconvened in August of the following year without having 
resolved their differences, completed the proposed draft of the con- 
stitution, and submitted it to the people in an election held on October 
7, 1890. Because of the resentment of the Democrats, which was carried 
to the point of open opposition in the election, the constitution failed 
of ratification by a vote of 16,180 to 7, 493, the majority against the con- 
stitution being 8,687. The vote was in no sense an expression of disin- 


12 Prince, op. cit., p. 24; Coan, op. cit., I, 387. 

13 Twitchell refers to a constitutional convention being held in Santa Fe in February, 
1871. He is in error as his comment obviously refers to the constitution of 1872. See also 
B. H. Read, Illustrated History of New Mexico (Santa Fe: The New Mexico Printing Co., 


1912), p. 614. 
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clination on the part of the people to assume the conditions of statehood, 
but can be attributed almost wholly to the Democratic leaders, who 
feeling that the Republicans had been unjust in apportioning delegates 
to the constitutional convention, either advised their followers to vote 
against ratification or to abstain from voting.1* 

After the sub-committee of the United States Senate Committee on 
Territories, headed by Senator A. J. Beveridge, had come to New Mex- 
ico in 1902 and made an unfavorable report? on the territory’s qualifi- 
cations for statehood, the idea of combining Arizona and New Mexico 
and admitting them as one state gained favor in Congress, and in 1906 
an act embodying this idea was passed by that body. Neither New Mex- 
ico nor Arizona favored the plan, but New Mexico submerged its feel- 
ing and voted two to one in favor of joint statehood rather than wait 
longer. Arizona, however, voted against it, thereby defeating the meas- 
ure, as the concurrence of both territories was necessary before it could 
go into effect. 

New Mexico then decided to hold a constitutional convention and 
ask for separate admission under the joint statehood enabling act. The 
sixty-six delegates elected met at the capitol in Santa Fe on January 7, 
1907, and organized the convention, but adjourned by agreement until 
February 5 in the hope of getting the legislature to appropriate money 
to defray the expenses of the body. The legislature paid the plea scant 
attention and adjourned without appropriating the necessary funds. 
Some of the convention delegates wanted to reassemble at their own 
expense, but the majority felt that since the results of their efforts 
would probably not be approved by Congress, it was no use. The feel- 
ing had by now become general that it was not worthwhile to hold a 
constitutional convention unless Congress authorized its calling.1* So 

14 Prince, op. cit., pp. 48-59; Twitchell, op. cit., I, 504-505. Read in his history errs 
in saying the constitution prepared in 1889-90 “was adopted by the majority of the people 
but Congress refused to approve it” (p. 615). 

15 Senate Report No. 2206, 57th Congress, end Session, Document No. 36. Beveridge 
and his committee conducted themselves in New Mexico in a manner that led the leaders 
of the territory to believe that the committee were prejudiced against New Mexico’s claims 
from the beginning and were agreed that the territory should not be admitted as a state. 

Prince says (p. 98) that it was believed testimony was taken simply to justify such a 
view. 

The report drew a very unflattering picture of New Mexico, centering its attention 
chiefly upon the Spanish character of the territory and the evident lack of educational 
progress rather than the economic resources of the territory and its financial ability to 
bear the expense of statehood. Because of his adverse report, Beveridge was for a time 


the most hated man in New Mexico. 
16 Prince, op. cit., pp. 107-117. 
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d, the 1907 convention faded into history, and New Mexico was not to call 
10 another one until Congress passed the necessary enabling act. 
: PASSAGE OF THE ENABLING ACT 

During the sixty-year period from 1850 to 1910 more than fifty bills 
. proposing statehood for New Mexico were introduced into Congress 
.. without success. No other territory ever fought so continuously for so 
’ long a time, or suffered so many discouraging defeats in its attempts to 
. gain admission. “‘At least a dozen times the passage of an enabling act 
6 seemed certain,” says Prince, ‘‘and its failure [came] from some unim- 
a portant reason. . . . Statehood was almost attained in 1850; it was lost 
- by a handshake in 1875, by a sudden impetuous word in 1889, by a 
" shiver of malaria and a miscalculation of time in 1894.27 When a com- 
" plete account is written of the statehood struggle,’* it might well be en- 
j titled: A Study in Persistence. 

The decisive turn in the struggle came in 1908 when the Republican 
i Party, then the majority party, adopted a plank in its national plat- 


form pledging the “immediate admission of the territories of New 
Mexico and Arizona as separate states.” —The Democratic party had 
had a similar plank in its platform since 1888, but the Republicans had 
usually hedged on the question by merely promising “the early ad- 
mission” of New Mexico “when practicable.” In the election of 1908 
the Republicans maintained their control over both houses of Congress 
and elected William Howard Taft as President. Taft insisted that the 
Republicans make good on their pledge to the territories, and through 
the immense weight of his influence Senator Beveridge, the Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Territories, and the avowed foe of admis- 
sion, was induced to discontinue his hostility. 

On January 17, 1910, the much-sought enabling act passed the House 
of Representatives without opposition and was sent to the Senate for 
its approval. For three months thereafter the Senate took no action 
on it and grave anxiety was felt in New Mexico as to the final result. At 
last, in the closing days of the second session of the Sixty-First Congress, 
on June 16, the Senate began its discussion of the bill. After amending 
the measure in a number of respects, the Senate unanimously passed it 
and returned it to the House for approval of the amendments. At 





17 Ibid., p. 4. 
18 Dr. Marion Dargan, professor of history at the University of New Mexico, has been 
engaged for several years in research and writing on the statehood movement, and when 
his work is published it promises to be a definitive one. 
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President Taft’s insistence, the House speedily and unanimously con- 
curred in the amendments on Saturday, June 18. 

If statehood had been denied on occasion for seemingly unimportant 
reasons, it is also true that in the final passage of the enabling act New 
Mexico was the beneficiary of a peccadillo. The enabling act might 
easily have been lost in the impatient rush of Congress to adjourn (it 
was June in Washington and hot!) had President Taft not insisted that 
the measure reach his desk before he left on Monday, June 20, on a 
nostalgic journey to the commencement of his Alma Mater, Yale Uni- 
versity. His intercession with the House leaders in the interest of ex- 
pediting the bill’s final passage was to no little extent actuated by his 
yearning as an “old grad” to be off to a college reunion. After all, what 
greater joy can there be for a man who has climbed the heights to the 
presidency than to return to the campus of his college and do a little 
humble strutting? In accordance with his desires, short shrift was made 
of the final formalities incident to passage of the bill, and it was hur- 
ried to the White House for signature. 

On Monday, June 20, at 1:40 p. m., with Delegate W. H. Andrews 
of New Mexico, Senator Beveridge, now gracious in defeat, and other 
interested parties looking on, Taft completed the signing of the meas- 
ure. The president got to Yale on time and New Mexico finally got its 
chance to become a state. 

Some New Mexico historians have been lavish in their praise of 
Delegate Andrews’® for the part he played in successfully engineering 
the enabling act through the two houses of Congress to final passage, 
and there is no denying the value of his contribution, but if any one 
man deserves more credit than others, it is lovable, human William 
Howard Taft. But in another and truer sense, both of these men merely 
brought to fruition the struggle of a long line of men who preceded 

19 William H. Andrews represented New Mexico as a delegate in Congress from 1905 
until statehood was secured. A suave and effective politician, and not much else, according to 
ex-Governor Curry, he came to New Mexico from Pennsylvania, where he had been closely 
affiliated with Senator Boies Penrose and Matthew Quay. Reputed to be a tool of corporate 
interests and rather unscrupulous, Andrews nevertheless worked ardently for statehood. 
While Prince, who thought highly of his usefulness, says (pp. 120-121) , “his close connec- 
tion with Senators Quay and Penrose and the Pennsylvania delegation gave him an in- 
fluence that was very valuable,” Bowers, the biographer of Beveridge, attributed the In- 
dianan’s opposition to statehood for New Mexico to his suspicions of the Pennsylvania 
crowd’s interest in it. See C. G. Bowers, Beveridge and the Progressive Era (New York: 
Literary Guild, 1932), p. 182. Certainly Penrose and Quay were not exactly the type 
to inspire confidence in a progressive like Beveridge. As a result, not until Taft throttled 
Beveridge did the statehood fight succeed. See Dorothy Thomas’ unpublished thesis, The 


Final Years of New Mexico’s Struggle for Statehood, in the University of New Mexico 
library, for interesting comment on the period 1907-1912. 
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them, men like L. Bradford Prince and Bernard S. Rodey and many 
others, who had fought the good fight for statehood in Congress and in 
New Mexico for over sixty years. Taft and Andrews, and they would 
be the last to deny it, were merely the actors on the stage when the 
drama closed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In reviewing the history of the various conventions that were called 
or urged during the long period under consideration, one is impressed 
that both the leaders and the people of the territory considered them 
mere details in the statehood quest. The conventions usually stayed 
in session for only a few days, and the usual procedure seems to have 
been to appoint a committee to prepare and report a draft, whereupon 
it was approved with little or no debate, and the delegates went home. 
The convention of 1848 was in session four days, that of 1849 two days, 
and that of 1850 only ten days. Twitchell says of the constitution of 
1850 that it was “the work of Joab Houghton and Murray F. Tuley” 
and ‘“‘was modeled after the constitutions of the newer states of the 
Union.””° The constitution of 1872, as already noted, was drafted 
without the formality of calling a convention. More time was spent on 
the constitution of 1889-1890 than any of the others made during the 
period. However, a considerable number of the twenty days the con- 
vention was in session seems to have been spent by the delegates dis- 
cussing the absence of the Democrats, who with one exception boycotted 
the meetings.*1 The convention of 1907 merely met and organized 
and then adjourned, since no funds to finance its meetings were forth- 
coming. The summary nature of all the conventions tends to indicate 
that they served no greater purpose than to ratify the work of their 
draft committee. 

Despite the nature of the conventions, Prince claims that several 
of the constitutions produced during the period were ‘‘models of ex- 
cellence,” 7? and Twitchell says the constitution of 1889-1890 was “with- 
out doubt the best at that time formulated in the United States.” 
What these writers claim is no doubt true. New Mexico possessed 
throughout the period a group of able leaders and among them could 
always be found a few with the skill necessary for drafting a constitution. 
The excellence of the constitutions must be attributed to the proficiency 

20 Twitchell, op. cit., I, 273-274. 

21 Ibid., p. 505. 


22 Prince, op. cit., pp. 273-274. 
23 Twitchell, op. cit., 1, 505. 
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of this small group. The contribution of the majority of delegates 
seems not to have been significant, which is understandable, as they 
were not primarily interested in the task. To most of them drafting a 
constutition was only a necessary preliminary to the obtaining of state- 
hood, and they felt that the more quickly the chore was done the better. 

In these earlier times as in modern days the rank and file of voters 
took little interest in the content of the constitutions. When they ap- 
proved them in the elections called for the purpose, or when they 
disapproved them, as in the case of the 1889-1890 constitution, they 
were primarily motivated by extraneous reasons not germane to the 
subject matter of the constitution. In commenting upon the constitu- 
tional referendum of 1872, which attracted only a small percentage of 
the voters, Prince gives us an insight into the public mind of the day 
when he says, ““There was really nothing strange in this [the small vote]. 
Not specially in New Mexico, but everywhere when an abstract ques- 
tion is to be voted upon or the personal element does not enter into 
the campaign, the ordinary vote is cut down to a comparatively small 
fraction of the normal vote.”?4 How to overcome this public indiffer- 
ence to constitutional referendums still remains a problem in New 
Mexico as recent sponsors of constitutional amendments will bear wit- 
ness. 

While the many attempts to expedite entrance into the Union by 
calling a constitutional convention before an enabling act authorized it, 
may in retrospect seem to have been a mistake, nevertheless the effort so 
expended was not altogether lost. A people persisting in such action 
attest to their determination to gain their objective and by so doing 
influence representative law-making bodies. Congress more often than 
not acts from pressure exerted upon it in such a manner, as Senator 
Benton knew when he advised New Mexico to take this course. There- 
fore, these several conventions, by repeatedly organizing and expressing 
sentiment for statehood, must be reckoned as one of the contributing 
factors resulting in the passage of the enabling act of 1910. 

The ultimate reason for the failure of the conventions was, of course, 
not due to any shortcoming on their part, but rather that national pol- 
icy instead of local considerations was shaping the destiny of New 
Mexico. The historic moment, when national policy and local inter- 
ests coincided, did not come until 1910. 


24 Prince, op. cit., p. 31. 
[To BE CONTINUED] 





BIG BILL STECHER 


Chester Seltzer 


ICK PLACED the thirty cent specials before Big Bill Stecher and 
N Frank Hartley. Both plates were swamped with roast beef, cab- 
bage, and mashed potatoes. There was still a side dish of canned peas 
coming to each man and Nick started back for the kitchen, motioning 
to Sally to wait on the tourists sitting by the window. 

Nick was smiling when he came back with the peas. 

“Beverage, gentlemen?” he asked. 

“Coffee for me,” Big Bill said. 

“Take the same,” Frank replied. 

Nick went out and got coffee. Big Bill leaned over to sip it and came 
up shaking his head. “Coffee’s hot, Frank.” 

“Yeah, too hot. Better blow it, Bill.” 

Big Bill poured some of the coffee into the saucer. The men ate 
with heads lowered into their plates. Nick filed his teeth with a tooth- 
pick and stood watching them, trying with all his might to think of a 
joke or turn of conversation that would ingratiate him with them. 

One of the tourists smiled over at Nick. ‘Man at the gas station was 
right. This is a fine place to eat.” The wife of the tourist, a small, 
bird-faced woman shook her head to show that she sanctioned his words. 

“Which fellow told you that?” Nick asked. 

“Man back down the road a piece at the Shell station.” 

“Oh, that would be Red McDonough,” Nick said. 

“Yes, ‘pears to me that the man did have a shock of red hair. Didn’t 

Maw?” 

“Yes, he was red-headed,” the woman said with conviction. 

“Where you folks from?” Nick asked. 

“Tulsy.” 

“Is that right? I was in Tulsa back in 1910 during the boom.” 
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“Things were mighty lively then,” the tourist said. 

Nick looked back and saw Sally at the crossword puzzle again. 

“You folks ready for dessert?” he asked in a loud tone meant to 
carry implication to the ears of the waitress. 

“Yeah, I guess we are. You ready, Maw?” 

The woman answered by pushing back her empty plate. 

‘Say, does a man have to pay extra for a piece of pie or does it go 
with the dinner?” the tourist asked. 

“Pie’s extra,” Nick said. 

‘Well, I guess I'll take a piece of apple pie with cheese just the same. 
No harm spending, I guess. I always tell Maw money ain’t like wine, it 
don’t get better with age.” 

Nick grinned. “What’ll you have, ma’am?” he asked. 

“T’'ll take rice pudding,” the woman said. 

Nick gave them their desserts. Then he watched Big Bill Stecher 
mop his brow with his red handkerchief. Nick knew Bill was ready 
to talk now. Bill never was one for talking on an empty stomach. 

“Frank, you aim to start pickin’ down at your place tomorrow?” Big 
Bill asked. 

“Yeah, we’re startin’ at sunup,” Frank Hartley said. 

“Looks like a good year, Frank.” 

“Best we’ve had in a long time, Bill.” 

“Frank, you heard anything about this union trouble?” 

“Why, what’s that, Bill?” 

“Well I seen in the Herald-Post some fellow down in Memphis 
wants us to give the pickers two dollars a hundred pounds this year.” 
Frank stared at Big Bill. 

“Guess he don’t know what we’re made of out here, Frank.” 

“Country’s going to hell with all these unions,” Frank said. 
“Damned bunch of ‘I Won’t Works.’ ” 

“Don’t cost a Mexican much to live, does it, Frank?” 

“No, a Mexican can live on next to nothing.” 

“Just a little frijoles and cornmeal is all he needs, eh Frank?” 

“That’s all, Bill.” 

“Well, then, what would he do with all this extra money?” 

“‘Wouldn’t know what to do with it after he got it, Bill.” 

“Guess he’d get hopped up on marihuana or tequila and go chasing 
some one else’s wife.” 
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““Money’s bad for them as can’t handle it,” Frank said. 

“Well, Frank, I aim to start my Mexicans out with fifty cents same 
as I did last year, but they'll be getting sixty before the season’s out.” 

“You got enough pickers, Bill?” 

“Sure have.” 

“Well, I can’t get enough. Seems they’re all working on defense 
construction.” 

“That’s cause you don’t know how to get them.” 

“How you mean, Bill? Advertise? Why, that costs money. Cotton 
pickers don’t read newspapers.” 

“T'll show you what I mean. Nick here knows what I mean. Don’t 
you, Nick?” 

“TI sure do, Mr. Stecher,” Nick said. 

Big Bill looked out the window and then winked at Nick. 

“There’s one of them out there now,” he said. 

Then he turned to Frank Hartley. “I know where I can get you one 
cotton picker. Just keep our place, Frank.” 

Then he walked out of the restaurant. A negro wearing a red sateen 
shirt and a torn sports coat was hitch-hiking beside the red light. Big 
Bill stood beside him a moment before the negro sensed his presence. 
The negro stared at him dumbly. 

‘“‘Where you going, boy?” Big Bill asked. 

“Ah’m gwine to L. A., boss.” 

“Let's see your registration card.” 

“Ah ain’t registered for no draft, boss. Ah’m only nineteen.” 

“Where you from, boy?” 

“Ah’m fum Tuscumbia, Alabama.” 

“What you figure on doing in L. A.?” 

“Ah’m gwine to git me a job in the defense. Ah heahs they pays 
high.” 

“You can work right here as well as out there, can’t you?” Big Bill 
asked. 

“No, suh, ah aims to go on.” 

“Ever pick cotton?” Big Bill asked. 

“Yassuh.” 

“How come you're hitch-hiking? Make it faster by freight train, 
wouldn’t you?” 
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“Yassuh, boss, but a lady in Big Spring give me dis coat and ah wants 
to keep it clean so ah’ll look nice when ah tries to git me a job.” 

Big Bill wrinkled his nostrils in disgust. ‘““‘When was the last time 
you took a bath, boy?” 

The negro scrubbed his woolly head with his palm. “Ah guess it’s 
gwine on eight days, boss, but ah washed mah shirt two days ago in the 
jungle out of Ft. Worth.” 

Big Bill repressed a smile. “Are you a bum?” 

“No, suh, ah’m no bum. Ah’m gwine to work soon’s ah kin git to 
LA” 

“But you’re not working now, are you?” 

‘No, suh, ah’m not.” 

“Then right now you're a bum, aren’t you?” 

“No, suh.” 

“Isn’t a man who isn’t working a bum?” 

“Yassuh, but ah’m gwine to work.” 

“That don’t matter what you’re going to do. Bums are always just 
going to work but they never get around to it. You’re not working 
now, are your” 

“No suh.” 

“Then you'll pick some cotton, won’t you?” 

“No, suh, ah’m gwine to L. A.” 

“No, you’re not gwine to L. A.,” Big Bill mimicked. “We’re getting 
damn tired of bums going through here mooching meals and getting 
fresh with women. We're putting them in jail.” 

“Ah ain’t no bum,” the negro said. 

“A man who isn’t working is a bum,” Big Bill said didactically. 
‘You want to pick cotton or go to jail?” 

“‘Ah’ll pick cotton, boss. Ah don’ want to be near no jail. Ah cain’t 
stand de bugs.” 

“All right, wait here.” 

Big Bill entered the restaurant. ‘Frank, nigger outside wants to 
pick some cotton. I told him you could take care of him. Guess you 
better take him out to the place.” 

Frank Hartley grinned. “Maybe I can do you a good turn some- 
time, Bill.” 

The men left. Nick grinned as he took their money. There was 
twenty cents in tips. Nick felt good. He always felt buoyed up after 
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Big Bill came in. Big Bill was like a knife that cut through the dullness 
of his day. 

Nick was thinking of the nigger and the numerous times he had 
seen Big Bill make cotton pickers out of hitch-hikers and tramps. Big 
Bill was strong. He placed their lives in the directions he wanted them 
as a checker player places a checker where it will be most advantageous 
for him. 

Sally was still hunched over her crossword puzzle. Nick walked 
over to carry the dishes from the tourists’ table. “What'd he say to 
him?” the man from Tulsa asked. “That nigger wasn’t fixin’ to pick 
no cotton. He was hitch-hiking. He was trying to catch a ride when 
we came in.” 

“What'd he say to him?” the woman asked. 

“I don’t know what he said to him,” Nick said. “But I'll tell you 
this much. This here ain’t much of a town, but what there is of it 
belongs to Bill Stecher. Old Bill’s got some ideas. He’s too big a man 
for this town. He’s got this town just like this,” and Nick clenched his 
fist, the town being in the tightened palm. “Yes, sir, he runs this town, 
just like, just like ....” Nick groped for a phrase—‘‘why just like 
Hitler runs Germany,” Nick added triumphantly. 





ON AND ON 


Spud Johnson 


On a Nice Warm Blanket of Snow 


HE LEAVES have fallen, and the first snow; engines have drained the 
land of visitors, just as rainy winds have stripped the cottonwoods. 

First there is a yellow flame of leaves against purple clouds; then 
the stage direction is Thunder and Lightning, the curtain sweeps up 
with a cyclonic rush, revealing a snowy alp as the awesome, gargantuan 
back-drop. 

It is a shock of disappointment to the portion of the audience that 
liked the musical-comedy second act, after the rather grim and violent 
introduction; but a sigh of relief escapes the few who see in this second 
transitional interlude of dramatic effects, the promise of a stark and 
cleansing austerity. 

“Winter,” says the program note, with magnificent reticence. 

* * * 

That’s what it makes you feel like when winter comes: the witness, 
perhaps even the historian, of tremendous events. But you think of 
the little, unimportant things, too; in fact, you think of a lot of things 
in that first trudge to the woodshed across unfamiliar ground, the 
known path hidden by that soft but formidable, that alien snow. 

It prods you suddenly backwards into last winter, and leads you 
along the interminable road to next spring. It reminds you of your- 
self at the age of ten, coming home from sledding with a red nose and 
an appetite; it reminds you of apples and popcorn and molasses taffy. 
Then it reminds you of yourself at sixty or seventy, perhaps dying of 
pneumonia.... A violent memory of the future to fit the mood of a 
violent season, only just begun. 

Or you may, in a pinch, think of other folk: the farmer, hoarding or 
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selling his grain, a little of each, if possible; the storekeeper setting up 
the old iron stove in the space between the counters; the householder 
piling his woodshed with fragrant pifion; the poet, writing a few last 
nostalgic whimpers in memory of the past, or bolstering his courage 
with a few brave chucks under his own chin, generally disguised as 
slaps on somebody else’s back (ranging from the old refrain of “The 
melancholy days have come,” to “Thumbs up, Neighbor!” or “V for 
Vitamins and Victory”). Or perhaps you think of the radio-hugger, 
putting another log on the fire and hoping to God, rather ineffectually, 
that the Germans will freeze solid in the bloody puddles of mud outside 
Moscow. 

Such thoughts are prosaic enough, and yet how romantic in their 
implications, suggesting all of man’s inventions. Necessity may be the 
mother, but virile winter seems to me to be the grand old patriarch who 
fathers most of our more useful and diverting inventions. We invent 
to protect what we have and to produce (in or by imagination) what we 
haven’t: engines for defense and for comfort; epics to console and 
inspire. Central heating and bombs; obscene limericks and sermons. 

What magnificent imaginative effort goes into those simple words, 
“hoarding or selling.” The farmer must plunge his whole soul, with all 
the force of his hoarded physical strength, far back into not only his own 
but his ancestors’ past; and then bridge the even more tremendous gap 
between the present and the future, perhaps selling his life in exchange 
for an answer that may be wrong. Is this prosaic? And yet it is expected 
of him as a minor November decision. 

The grocer goes to the hardware store and buys a new coal bucket 
after the stove is up. How dull. But who knows but that Mr. Prome- 
theus visualized this identical scene when he stole from the gods the gift 
he brought us so many years ago; perhaps he brought it to make this 
coming season gay or even possible for this particular shopkeeper, who 
may be the Joseph-father to some new Jesus-savior, whom we certainly 
need. 

And that woodshed. Is there odor more divine than that of split 
wood? Is the sacred flame in the temple more holy than the humble 
hearth? 

One of my favorite quotations—and who wrote it I’ve no idea—is: 
“A little fire is a friendly fire.” It seems to take in so much of life and 
history, leaping the chasm between a campfire under towering pines 
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high in the mountains, between a fireplace in a cozy cabin, and such 
conflagrations as the flames that seared Sodom, the volcanic wrath of 
Vesuvius, the fire from the air that scorched London last winter and 
Leningrad today..... 

What a far cry from a farmer’s woodshed. Fire, like winter, carry- 
ing us forward and backward, as well as keeping us here. And not only 
fire, but words of fire. The poets, the novelists, the essayists—and the 
musicians and artists,—using different notations but with the same 
intent. Some of them may produce drivel, but all in all, look where 
they’ve taken us: to hell and back, and to heaven, too. 

But what, you may well ask, has all this to do with winter? I’m 
simply suggesting the idea that we travel further and in more directions 
in that season, not only because we read more, but because we're apt to 
think more, as well. 

Or is this romantic exaggeration? Sometimes winter clamps us 
down by the very severity of its firm fist, to a sharper realization of 
reality and of the present; but even its strength is often its undoing. 
This Dictator may Occupy the Country, but he himself creates the be- 
lated patriot turned saboteur and rebel, who pushes out beyond three- 
dimensional fascism into the democratic freedom of the fourth and fifth 
dimensions. 

These are fancy words and similes, but the fact remains that a nice 
warm blanket of snow is too chaste and spotless not to suggest embroid- 
ery of some kind—and that’s fancy work. It prods us backwards and 
forwards in time, if only to escape: and doesn’t that involve what math- 
ematicians tell us is the fourth dimension? By its bleak stripping of the 
trees and the world down to skeletal essentials, it sends the imagination 
off at right angles to even that time dimension—so wouldn’t that make 
the fifth? 

Of course I don’t pretend to understand that sort of thing in the 
least (do you?) ; to me it’s just another kind of fancy work. It’s the way 
Mr. Einstein spends his winters, perhaps, but most of us prefer to go 
on doing the age-old winter things on which such theories are built. 

* * * 

But where were we: making a path from the back door to the wood- 
shed. Pile it high, now; the more you carry in each load, the fewer trips 
you'll have to take. Lean backwards to balance it. You can’t see over it, 
but that doesn’t matter, you know the path well enough. How beauti- 
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ful the hills in the evening light, each tree and rock sharply etched, each 
shadow a deep blue-purple on virgin snow. 

Suddenly something else is blue: the air with curses. You and the 
wood are sprawled on the ground. You've stubbed your toe on a hidden 
rock, you’ve stumbled and fallen. Your leg is bent beneath you un- 
naturally—it’s broken! 

That ought to learn you to moon and dream; that ought to bring 
you back to reality! But no, don’t you remember? That was the winter 
you wrote the Great American Novel—the tome that Changed Life in 
These States—that became a sort of Bible to Future Generations. 


...Or was that three other people, and am I talking about next 
winter? 





CLOSE AS A DREAM STILL DREAMING 


Joseph Crowley 


HE LADIES of the old ladies’ home sat on the porches during the 
} poe hour right after lunch. The superior told them they could 
stay there all afternoon if they wished but that they should be very 
quiet and not disturb the others. They always promised yes they prom- 
ised that they would sure they yes they said. 

They were old women. 

On Sundays most people took the car out and went for a nice long 
ride, looking at the homes of the rich, getting a vicarious thrill out of 
imagining themselves in the same home, forgetting the upkeep, the 
taxes to be paid. On Sunday most people did. They went for rides. 
The old ladies’ home was on the edge of town. It was a big red brick 
building, completely and comfortably furnished and modernized. It 
was, some said, the finest building in the county. Others argued why 
old women should have such a wonderful castle to die in, with young 
people rotting in hoveis. They called it something against the moral 
law. They said it shouldn’t be, that old women should be turned loose 
and left to stray. They called that efficiency. Some said it didn’t matter, 
that old women would die and rot no matter what happened. 

But the simple two-bit people that went riding on Sundays never 
thought of such things. They thought of the nice ride they were having 
and the view they could have and the fresh air blowing in their eyes, 
hard and sandy. 

Then, on Sunday, the people would turn their little cars off Howard 
Avenue and on to Bancroft Highway, leading to the country. Just 
before they hit the junction where four good streets came together, one 
going to Cleveland, another to Detroit, another to Chicago, and another 
to Columbus, they would see a beautiful brick building standing on the 
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corner, lonely and majestic. Kids would ask their fathers, ‘““Hey, Pop, 
what’s that there? That big building?” 

Pop, grinning, saying, “That’s the old ladies’ home, Bill.” 

“Old ladies’ home? What’s the old ladies’ home? What’s that for?”’ 

“For the old women, Bill,” would the wife say brightly. “Don’t ask 
so Many questions.” 

“Aw-w,” would say Bill. 

But they always slowed down when they passed it, craning their 
necks to look and admire. Some of them couldn’t understand why old 
helpless good-for-nothing women could get such a building as that. 
They just couldn’t understand. 

Ten hours, starting at eleven o'clock on Sunday morning and con- 
tinuing till almost nine-thirty at night, a steady string of cars would 
pass the old ladies’ home, crane necks, gawk, say ahhh, and admire and 
pass on. They couldn’t understand. 

They just couldn't. 

The old ladies sat on the porch, resting. It was about one o’clock 
in the afternoon. There were a few visitors in the place. Not many, 
because some of the ladies had been complaining lately. Oh, nothing 
serious, but all the same they didn’t feel so good and they didn’t want 
any unnecessary excitement. It might be too bad. They had their 
own cemetery behind the building, a few square acres, shady in the 
summer and beautiful in the winter. It was a beautiful home for the 
ladies. It was only a hundred yards to the cemetery, safe delivery 
guaranteed. 

Now the ladies sat, their birdy winks quick and flashing, happy and 
secure. All they had left, some of them, were themselves. Whole 
families gone and now poor. But they felt well. They couldn’t kick. 
Some of the luckiest were the ones that kicked. Take that terrible 
Mrs. Haggart. She was always complaining. What if her son was 
killed in Spain? So what? A lot of their sons had been killed in the big 
war, but they didn’t whine over it. They took it and then forgot it, but 
that Mrs. Haggart, ah, she was a bad one, yes, she was. 

They sat quietly on the shady porch, some awkwardly talking and 
some gently sleeping. The superior was talking to a young married 
couple. No, their mother wasn’t there. She was dead. Why had they 
come? “Just to look around,” they said. 

The superior was surprised. 
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“To look around?” she said. 

“Yes,” said the boy. ‘Florence here wants to make sure that if any- 
thing happens to me she’ll have some place to stay.” 

The superior now was quite surprised. 

“But your wife is young,” she said, “and lovely.” 

The boy shrugged his shoulders and grinned. 

“Well,” he said, ‘maybe we’re just kidding. Maybe we were just 
curious . . . but say—you do have quite a place here. It’s really all 
right.” 

“Yes,” the superior smiled. “The ladies do have a very nice place— 
all the comforts of home.” She laughed, but they did not laugh. 

There was a silence; then the girl spoke up. “Tell me,’ she said, 
“is it really true that most of these women never got married? that 
they’re old maids?” 

“No,” said the superior. “The ladies married and had families. 
Some of them were quite happy and then their families died.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Yes,” said the superior, brooding. She rose as they began to leave. 
‘Please come back again,” she said. “Glad to have you. The smile of 
youth, you know. Haha.” 

‘“‘We’ll come back again,” the boy promised. “Goodbye.” 

When they were gone the superior sat down and thought of some- 
thing. It was strange, but as she thought she thought that something 
ugly and vicious had just come into her life. She didn’t know what it 
was, but it was something both ugly and unnatural, something not 
right and like a disease. It was something clammy. She felt bad think- 
ing of it. 

Suddenly over her head and over the heads of all of them the low 
angry roar of a plane flying low could be heard. It startled all the 
ladies and even the superior. She got up and went out to the porch 
to calm the frightened women. 

“It’s all right, ladies,” she said. “Just a plane.” 

The plane went away and returned, always flying low. Then they 
saw it and a lady gave a scream. She was very scared. She could not 
stand the sound or the sight of a plane. She was obsessed. Something 
was wrong with her. 

At last, after circling low over the spot, over the very house it seemed 
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to them, the plane disappeared. They were quiet again. Then they 
began to talk, the birdy winks gone now. 

“A disgrace!” said one woman. 

“The very idea!” another said. “It was terrible! Sounded like it 
was going to come right in our backyard. Humph!” 

The superior felt firm about it. 

“Those young fools,” she said. “They'll do anything for a thrill. 
I'll look into this, ladies. No planes are allowed to fly as low as that.” 

“It’s terrible!” they all said. “Those young snots nowadays. I tell 

you... .” 
The ladies were quite upset about it. The superior knew just where 
and whom to phone. She got busy right away and soon was talking to 
the head of a flying school located ten miles from the old ladies’ home 
and at which three dozen young men were supposed to be in serious 
training for defense and preparedness. She told the gentleman just 
how she felt about it, and when she hung up she felt better and satis- 
fied that she had told off a mere man once again. 

Out at the flying field the head, Mr. Meyers, turned to his secretary 
and laughed. 

“The old ladies’ home,” he explained. “Guess Harry must have 
given them quite a start. Good old Harry!” 

“Scared them, eh?” said his pretty secretary, smiling. “About time 
something woke them up . . . but they’ve got a place out there, I tell 
you. It’s like a castle.” 

Mr. Meyers nodded. 

“Yes,” he said seriously. “Spent nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars building a place like that and we're lucky to get enough to build 
a hangar out of wood.” 

Harry set the plane down gently and then went into the office. 

“Hello, boss,” he said. “Hiya, honey.” 

“Hello, Harry,” they greeted him warmly. “You certainly scared 
those old dames in the home. One of them called up now and gave me 
a hell of a bawling out. Said you were nearly ready to bomb them!” 

Harry laughed like hell. “Is that right?” he said. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Meyers. Whoever it was, she was plenty sore. Lord! 
She must have thought you were going to dive right down on them, 
the noise you made.” 

“I was pretty low,” Harry admitted. 
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Mr. Meyers waved a fat hand. “Forget about it,” he said. “It don’t 
mean anything.” 

But that night a strange new visitor came to the old ladies’ home. 
He was tall and handsome and was grey-haired. He looked like a king 
or a general. The pretty nurses and the old ladies in wheelchairs gave 
him more than a second look when he stepped through the hall and 
up to the desk. 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I’d like to talk to the lady who runs 
this place, the boss.” 

The nurse blushed at the way he grinned at her. “Just a minute,” 
she said and leaned over and buzzed a buzzer, waited, and when a voice 
barked into the transmitter, she turned and said, “All right. You go 
down the hall there and turn right where it says Miss Bernhardt. That’s 
the office.” 

Miss Bernhardt looked up and saw a dream of a man coming in to 
meet her. She sat open-mouthed and even when he spoke and said 
hello she did not say anything. He sat down and waited for her to 
speak. She did, finally. ““What do you want?” 

He grinned disarmingly. “I’m the chap that caused such a rumpus 
out here,” he said. “I flew that plane you complained about.” 

“You?” 

“Yes, and I came in especially to say how sorry I am for doing it 
and it won’t happen again.” 

“I see,” said Miss Bernhardt. “I see.” 

“Is it all right now?” he asked. “I mean—you'll accept my apology?” 

She thought it all out. “Well,” she said, “it’s not quite so simple. 
Some of the ladies—’”’ 

“Yes?” 

“Some of the ladies,” she went on, “‘were really quite shocked and 
you know, Mr.— Mr.—” 

“James,” he said. “Harry Joseph James. Go on.” 

“Well, Mr. James,” she went on, “some of the ladies were quite 
shocked, and you know that an old person can’t stand things a younger 
one can. That’s why I was so bitter over it. It’s never happened 
before. This place was built especially in a secluded neighborhood so 
that there would be the least possibility of a strong noise or disturbance. 
Otherwise, I might have forgotten it.” 
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He stood up suddenly. “Where are the ladies now?” he asked. “May 
I see them? I'd like to apologize to them personally.” 

“Of course,” she said and went out with him into the hall. 

Harry Joseph James met each and every one of the ladies in the old 
ladies’ home and he shook hands with all of them and talked to them 
for several moments and apologized and was very friendly with them. 
He had perfect manners. With delicacy he approached them as though 
they were still young and beautiful. He flattered them. He made 
them feel wonderfully good, like a knight courting them in some old 
fairy tale. And when it was all over and he had seen all the old ladies 
and had said good-bye and goodnight to them, it was very late and 
already most of the ladies were sleeping. On their faces was a soft 
gentle smile, not a birdy smile of age and death, but a simple, beautiful 
smile. On all their faces, on all the old ladies who slept in the home. 

And Miss Bernhardt, going around and opening all the doors, peer- 
ing in, when she saw that, she felt the blindest, strongest urge in her 
life to cry. She didn’t know why. She was merely another woman. 
Already she was forty-five. She had never been courted in her life, but 
something both bad and good had entered her life that day, and she 
didn’t know what it was, or why it had come. All she knew was that 
when it had gone her life was barren without it, lost because of it. 
She didn’t know why. 

Then she came back into her own office and shut and locked the 
door. She went over and sprawled face downward on the desk and 
for no reason at all she began to cry, loudly and freely, crying the good 
cry, getting something out of her system. When it was over, she 
smoothed her hair, wiped her eyes dry, and then went to bed. 

Like the others, there was a strange soft smile on Miss Bernhardt’s 
face which had never been there before. 





INSECTS ON A PIN 
III. Literary 


Joaquin Ortega 


MY LINES: Showcase 
of my mind: insects on 
a pin—one at a time. 


38 
BEAUTY. Pure Symbol liberated from any determination. 


39 


LETTER AND SPIRIT. In your tragedies, O Shakespeare! your 
lines are like woods of erect evergreens, sonorous in all the winds. 
And wandering through the dark labyrinth, souls lost in their own 
night seeking a patch of light in the sky. 


40 
RENAISSANCE PHILOSOPHY. The sensuous psychologism of a 
rascal of many loves. 
41 
HARANGUE. Effeminate Poet: What do you seek in the crepuscule, 
amid the purple tints of the Death of the Sun? Do not be a pall- 
bearer in the monotonous, daily funeral of light... Wake, and go 
into the Darkness, with open eyes, or be baked in Flame, with 
closed eyes. 
42 
TRUE MELODRAMA. (In the raw twenties, after seeing “The Iron 
Horse,” a movie.) The heroic underlining of the common. 


43 


DOS MENTALIDADES. Unamuno es el aguila montaraz que vuela 
alto y ve los hombres y las cosas penetrantemente, pero como uni- 
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dades del concierto universal. Azorin es la mosca familiar que se 
introduce en los escondrijos de los hombres y de las cosas, y se 
queda alli engolosinada, perdida la nocién de un mas grande uni- 
verso. 

44 


POETRY. Words that rhyme with my mind? It must be so, for they 
persist in their vitality when I challenge.... 


45 
MATERNITY. Shelley needed a maternal critic, and found him in 
Maurois. 
46 
THE HOUR OF REVELATION comes, when our brain has labored 


in excess, and now in bed, the lights all out, persists in being, and 
then, swiftly, it finds IT. 


47 


LE BARBIER DE SEVILLE. (Dédié a Mlle. Germaine Mercier, direc- 
trice de scéne.) L’esprit joyeux de mon Andalousie embelli, rai- 
sonné, rédigé,—pour ainsi dire “rasé’”—par Figaro et son maitre, un 
sieur trés francais, logicien du comique, appelé Beaumarchais. 


48 
PASTORAL LITERATURE (4fter a reading of Cervantes’ “Galatea.”) 
Polished shepherds rocked by a courteous breeze reading their 
youthful sentimental absurdities...at twilight... with deep 
sighs ... to the innocent trees and the moaning streams. 


49 


EPICUREAN. Matter and Spirit in the balance—equal weight—, but 
sometimes upsetting the balance in favor of Matter, with false 
weights. 


5o 


THE HONEST SYMBOLIST. (Old story with new meaning.) Once 
I visited an aristocratic insane asylum in the outskirts of Madrid. 
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There I saw an old man walking distractedly through the park. In 
his left arm and against his chest he held a voluminous pad of white 
sheets of paper. He uttered a prolonged whistling, stopped, listened 
intently to it, and blandishing in the air a pencil long as the staff of 
a conqueror, traced furiously some zigzagging lines on the paper. 
After casting his eyes for a second upon his graphic accomplishment, 
he tore the sheet, pressed it in his hand and threw it away. For almost 
the hour that I observed him he repeated these actions again and 
again. In a few minutes he left after him a wake of crushed papers, 
which shone under the sun like diminutive skeletons. The attend- 
ant told me that this glorious man had for the last thirty years been 
trying to paint sounds—incessantly, courageously, unsuccessfully. 
He probably was the only honest living practitioner of the theory 
of the inter-relation of the arts. 


51 


ON TALKING ALONE. Asides and soliloquies in the theater are 


absurdities, like the babbling before the mirror when we are aware 
that nobody hears and our gladness has no decorum. 


52 


DON JUAN. Don Juan negando razén y moral (si es que supo lo que 


hacia) me parece, mas que simple fanfarrén, una especie de precur- 
sor de la biologia. 


53 


TO ONE WHO PUTS COMMENTARIES AND UNDERLININGS 


IN MY BOOKS. A book, not yours, is like a tree in a public park, 
or a tree in another man’s yard. To hang from it your mental 
underwear is to trespass on my property. If it were yours, you might 
still abuse your rights of private property... . But it is mine, and I 
would ask you to erase carefully the unwanted signs of your un- 
wanted trail. 


54 


BAD LITERARY PHYSICS. If my thought should crystallize, it 





would cease to be fluid. 








POETRY 


FOR THE FLYLEAF OF WORDSWORTH’S 
COMPLETE POEMS 


What will that other William say 

When you two meet on Judgment Day?— 
But never mind—he’ll probably 

Speak of the Ode, or Dorothy. 

(God knows the playhouse gives one tact 
That life in smug Alfoxden lacked.) 


NOTATION 


“Old Man,”—for by the copy books 
I knew old men are wise— 
“And will you come down to the barn 
And give a boy advice?” 
And what he said I treasured up: 
“Take not to firey water, 
Search deep the heart, tame well the blood, 
Trust not the farmer’s daughter.” 





But now I’m old and full of years, 
And young men take my time: 
“How have you spanned a century 
And kept the body prime?” 
“Young man, indulge your fancy, 
And be you sot or saint— 
From any man who ever died 
I’ve never heard complaint.” 
Tom H. McNEAL 
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AND THE GRASS 


“Life,” Enrico said, “is only a strength 
or a weakness; the wave rising, the wave falling; 
and the grass and the trees thus, the cities, the peoples; 
the invisible virus thus, and the prayers, and the gods. 


“Freedom is the right to obey Senate not King; 
duty is the chance to die today not tomorrow; 
kindness is a hilltop where strength turns downward, 
justice an idea like two-times-two-is-four. 
That is why I despise life,” Enrico said, 

‘and why I despise the chemist gods who made it. 


“And that is why I have learned to shoot so straight, 
and why I thrill to the killing that I scorn; 
and that is why you will have to be strong to beat me— 
stronger than grass or locust or madman’s dream,” 
Enrico boasted as he marched with the others. 


JoHn RUSSELL MCCARTHY 


WHILE HE IS SOILED 


I bear his wale and scar, burn with his sore, 
I am his kin in bone and blood and beat, 
His fellow’s blows are livid in my core, 

I share his burden as when brothers meet. 


I look upon him and I think upon 

The dispossessed who never learned to sing, 
Or love, or play, or shout into the sun, 

A dwarfed, misshapen, toil-bent, broken thing. 


His soul-ache, heart-ache wound me like a wrong, 
That cannot heal and I am scant and lean 

Of beauty, dreams, the true accent of song 

While he is soiled; and I will be unclean, 

Until the day when he, too, holds the light, 

With a trimmed wick and oil to keep it bright. 


ALEX R. SCHMIDT 





STILL THE LONG HILLS 


Still the long hills listen to the sky 

And grass is well aware of root, 

Stone of water cutting through its rind, 
And depth is equipoised with height. 
The pure antinomy of mind, 

Blooded to the human brute, 
Contradicts our right to try 

The hidden roots beneath the night. 


Though still the cache of green is caught 

In a seed or root unstirred, 

The tensile fruitfulness is there; 

Time’s quivering tegment awaits the rain 

On landscapes angular and bare 

To thrust a singing poise in fallow word, 

Equilibrate our blood and thought, 

Make roots beneath our night grow taut and green again. 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON 


SUNSET STORY 


The sun, in touching earth, turned arid mountains crimson, 
Changed the brown mesa to a wall of fire and gold, 

And lit the sky with colored fires. Above I saw 

The flaming Hand that drove the first-created two 

From Eden. (What was it God said long ago of sin 

And salary and death?) Proud Sodom and Gomorrah 
Blazed again; an ice-cube cloud became the salt 

That was Lot’s wife. The burning bush of Moses’ terror 
Rekindled in those desert clouds along with pyres 
Consuming beautiful dead flesh; Olympic torches 

And smoking altar flares incensed the ancient gods. 

The fabled gardens where the golden peacocks strutted 
Burned there with fallen Troy; Rome illumined seven hills 
To Nero’s music haunting cyclamen-petal air 

On gold-grained sand. Medieval burning-places followed; 
Gave way to red flamingos in Tampican waters, 
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And the swirling capes of matadors and dancers. 

These mingled with a rain of fire upon the cities 

Of China and modern Europe, and the ultimate flame 
Dying to embers in bombed houses; and white clouds 
Of Arctic wastes. Then at last a strip of platinum water, 
Cool as the Nile where floated Cleopatra’s barge 

With purple sails; and from the West a ray like dawn. 


IRMA WASSALL 


DESTRUCTION 


At my side, unceasingly, a Demon rests 
Or staggers like the intangible air; 

I swallow! and feel him fill my breast 
With culprit and unslaked desire. 


Often, knowing my love of Art, he feigns 
The form of the most incredible of women, 
Or else, under false pretences, stains 

My lip with philtres of the sweetest poison. 


Then he conducts me, far from the eye of Heaven, 
Choking with exhaustion, shattered with fever, 
Through fields of Melancholy, infinite, soundless, 


And throws in my face, full of meek confusion, 
The vilest of garments, gaping wounds, 
The bleeding apparatus of Destruction! 
CHARLES BAUDELAIRE 
(Translated by Charles Henri Ford) 


THE ANCIENT WAYS 


Always women are tending the graves. 

Old women kneel and pluck up little weeds 

With knotted hands. 

Young women walk the paths between the graves 
With heads held proudly 

But with stony eyes— 


And everywhere I look are 
Uniforms. 
Jorcre E. LOBNER 





POETRY 


DEIRDRE AND RACHEL 


Jacob served 

Seven long years for Rachel 

And they seemed to him but a few days 
For the love he had to her. 


Seven years 

The Sons of Usna served 

Deirdre of the sorrows, whitely beautiful, 
More lovely than the glory of the moon. 
Naisi met a high and comely end 

For love of a white-throated queen 

And Ainnle and Ardan, serving her, 
Died for an old king’s thwarted love. 


Men will remember 

That Rachel was fair and well favored 
And Jacob loved her. 

Remember the bewildering kiss 

Of Naisi and Deirdre 

When the birds awoke above them. 
Men will remember these 

And sorrow that they are gone. 


But Deirdre and Rachel 
Meeeting in the place of shades 
Know they live forever 
In the memory of man’s desire. 
IRENE FISHER 


BIG ROCK CANDY MOUNTAINS 


My ears like icicles were frozen back 
(Curved, intact) to catch sleep’s absolute. 


Where the Big Horn keep to the zenith, 
Blue carpet of wind was over the ice. 


My ears broke. I tried twice to hold 
My death forever final. I tried twice. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 
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New Liberties for Old, by Carl F. Becker. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1941. $2.00. 

The Majority of the People, by Edwin Mims, Jr. New York: Modern 
Age Books, 1941. $2.75. 

The Impact of War: Our Democracy Under Arms, by Pendleton Her- 
ring. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1941. $2.00. 


On the Agenda of Democracy, by Charles E. Merriam. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1941. $1.50. 


The Democratic Spirit, edited by Bernard Smith. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1941. $5.00. 


Professor Becker in his sympathetic analysis and criticism gives a 
key to the position of democracy in the modern world, a world which 
Huizinga has not hesitated to call “demented,”! when he says that “the 
cardinal fact of our time is that democracy, so far from being trium- 
phant, is on the defensive” and “the democratic virtues are beginning 
to disintegrate.” He suggests further the central difficulty when he 
says that “‘the essential problem of liberal democracy is to preserve that 
measure of freedom of thought and of political action without which 
democratic government cannot exist, and at the same time to bring 
about by the social regulation of economic enterprise that measure 
of equality of possessions and of opportunity without which it is no 
more than an empty form.’’ What is the meaning of this statement? 
An attempt at a brief explanation of it may aid in correlating the con- 
tents of the various books under scrutiny. 

Western civilization is roughly identified with the period in world 
history from the fall of Rome to the present. Roughly again, feudalism 
as an economic system, a land economy, was peculiar to the middle ages, 
from 476 to 1250. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries—most 


1 Jan Huizinga, In the Shadow of Tomorrow (New York: W. W. Norton, 1936), p. 1. 
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modern business practices have their roots in the latter century—capital- 
ism, a money economy, replaced feudalism. Capitalism then went 
through several stages in its development and found its fruition in its 
present form since the beginning of the first World War. An appropri- 
ate political form and social philosophy accompanied the present 
economic system. The peculiar feature of the last stage is the concentra- 
tion of wealth, assets, and power in the hands of a few persons or a rela- 
tively few corporations and the maintaining of a dominant and prefer- 
ential position in society by a small minority through monopolistic 
practices and through the expert manipulation of constitutional, legal, 
and political institutions. Power lies in the ownership and control of 
the means and sources of production. The dominant fact of our age is 
the shift of this power from private hands to public officials, for pur- 
poses of managership. The proletariat, the majority in number, now 
dispossessed, have the potential power but lack the leadership to exer- 
cise it. This fact forms the basis for the analysis found in The Majority 
of the People. 

Democracy meant originally the rule by the people through the 
majority principle, through the principle of numbers, and the majority 
was identified with the whole. This is what Locke, Rousseau, and Jef- 
ferson meant in their writings. Democracy since the time of these great 
men has had another development, the protection of the minority 
against the majority. This tradition begins with Hobbes and continues 
through John Adams and Madison and finds fruition in the opinions of 
Stephen J. Field of the United States Supreme Court. Judicial review 
has protected the minority. The minority in turn has used the courts 
and the American constitutional system with its mixed government in 
which minority groups find representation through the judiciary but 
especially through the activities of interest groups. Democracy has 
become identified with the particular group that holds the dominant 
seat of power in economic and social life; democratic liberalism has 
become a means to the end of protecting its interests. Until power is 
restored, through strong leadership, to the proletariat, now dispossessed 
but in the majority, democracy will fail in the realization of its early 
expectations. Mims has based his analysis on adequate research. He 
knows his political theory and history. His casual references to many 
writers will annoy those not so familiar as he with the material. As a 
complement to Mims the writer suggests The American Spirit, edited 
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by Bernard Smith. Liberals will find comfort in both of these volumes. 
Mims gives discipline to democratic thought. Smith includes many 
relevant selections from the authors mentioned by Mims. The Amer- 
ican Spirit contains many excerpts from familiar authors that are not 
found in some of the more standard documentary texts.? Mims be- 
comes concerned with a major problem in democracy: how the shift of 
power may be made from the minority to the majority without too 
greatly disturbing vital democratic values? This problem suggests first 
of all perhaps a revaluation of democratic assumptions. 

To one who is interested in a summary of democratic values, Becker, 
Merriam, and Herring will be of great help. According to Becker, one 
assumption is that men are rational creatures, that they are men of 
good will. Assuming that men are of good will, “democratic govern- 
ment disposes them to be so: fosters tolerance, humane dealing, frater- 
nity.”” Other assumptions are “the worth and dignity and creative capac- 
ity of the individual” and that “means and ends are conjoined in the 
concept of freedom: freedom of thought, so that the truth may prevail; 
freedom of occupation, so that careers may be open to talent; freedom 
of self-government, so that no one may be compelled against his will” 
(pp. 102-105). Merriam (p. 126) and Herring (p. 241) make ade- 
quate statements of traditional democratic values. There is no lack of 
definition in these volumes. New Liberties for Old is especially recom- 
mended in this connection. But one must come sooner or later to the 
principal point involved in the problem of democracy. 

Modern social objectives are derived from the condition of great 
inequality and disparity in economic incomes and therefore in social 
opportunities. These objectives may be summarized in a single state- 
ment: a greater parity and equality in the distribution of world goods 
and national incomes and therefore greater opportunities for the 
greater number of persons in society. The problem in democracy 
arises from the attempt to achieve this objective within the scope of 
traditional democratic methods and without undue violation of demo- 
cratic values. 

Liberty in democracy has meant freedom from restraint. It has 
meant a maximum amount of freedom for the individual in the devel- 
opment of his personality and a minimum amount of governmental 

2 J. Mark Jacobsen, The Development of American Political Thought: A Documentary 


History (New York: Appleton-Century, 1932); Benjamin Fletcher Wright, A Source 
Book of American Political Theory (New York: Macmillan, 1929) . 
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interference in the activities of private groups. It is evident from little 
more than a superficial glance at the daily press that the drift is toward 
collectivism and that government seems to be totalitarian in intention 
and direction. The realization of the new social objectives calls for a 
stronger, more centralized government and an expanded executive 
power. Democratic-liberal government, developed in other economic 
and social circumstances, is at odds with the means apparently required 
to achieve the objectives implicit in the direction of social change, in 
the nature of the alternative to capitalism. In brief, authoritarianism, 
implying more coercion, more force, more restriction in the life of the 
individual, seems to be peculiar to the attainment of collectivism. The 
conflict is between traditional values and new objectives; between 
desirable ends and apparently undesirable means necessary to the 
achivement of those ends. Herring is frank in admitting this problem 
and is the most candid in his solution. 

The old freedoms must be shelved; the new freedom entails sacri- 
fice on the part of the individual and his identification with the com- 
munity. Force must be used, if necessary, more freely. Herring, and 
to some extent Merriam, make out a good case for war, the ultimate in 
the use of violence as a servant of social change. Becker admits war as 
being a product of and peculiar to our culture. He points out the 
paradox: “since men know that war is an unmitigated evil, why do they 
go on fighting? Since we all love peace, why do we wage war?” Writing 
his essay on “Loving Peace and Waging War” in 1937, Becker renders 
with some modification the anti-war attitude of recent years. Herring 
has lost it in his effort to dramatize and rationalize the National De- 
fense program. 

The central contribution of Herring is this shelving of the tradi- 
tional democratic concept of freedom. In its place, although dressed up 
in democratic terms and with an anti-fascist bias, he puts the concept of 
freedom of the individual in terms of the individual’s identification 
with the community and of his realizing his potentialities and develop- 
ing his personality within and through the group. What Herring wants 
is a democratic totalitarianism and he says so in sophisticated, some- 
times evasive, but generally guarded language. 

What the doctors of democracy are seeking is a spontaneous regen- 
eration, a voluntary upsurge of community spirit. What they want is 
unanimity in agreement and expression, a codperative community 
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effort arising from among the citizens, some kind of self-generation, a 
kind of democratic collectivism. Briefly, as far as historical experience 
reveals and as far as competent theoretical writing demonstrates, it 
seems that they want to have their cake and eat it too, for collectivism 
without authoritarianism is possible but not probable. The principle 
that regenerates, the ideal that moves, has not yet been found for this 
period of transition. Having discarded religion and metaphysics as 
vital forces, democratic apologists can find nothing to replace them. 
They call for faith and will, for vision and effort, but the people remain 
apathetic and indifferent. They dress up the principle of the brother- 
hood of man in secular terms and speak softly and quietly the demo- 
cratic platitudes. It is ironical to find Herring devoting more than four 
pages to a sophisticated exegesis of the Christian concept of freedom, 
man shall find himself by losing himself, and winding up with an 
excellent explanation of the authoritarian idea of freedom as an aspect 
of his solution to the problem of democracy. 

Becker’s analysis of the scientific method in relation to Marxism; 
the reasons he gives for the disintegration of democratic values: the 
prevalence of pragmatism, instrumentalism, activism, and relativism in 
government; his faith in representative government as a tradition 
worth holding to and a habit worth keeping—all are stated in language, 
though simple, that leaves one with the impression of great scholarship 
and adequate research. 

Mims’ discipline in tracing the fate of the majority principle in 
American political thought and constitutional development and in 
outlining the possible return to this principle is a valuable contribution 
to an understanding of democracy. 

Herring’s work is not up to the standard he rendered in The Politics 
of Democracy and in other works. He does break some ground, how- 
ever, in making a military establishment and war more familiar, and 
possibly more acceptable, to the democratic scene. 

On the Agenda of Democracy contains the 1941 Godkin lectures 
given at Harvard University. Merriam’s review of planning is excel- 
lent, as is his restatement of the compatibility of efficiency, planning, 
civil service, and administrative management with democracy. His 
agenda include the liberal social objectives and the recent trends in 
government which are familiar to students. 


The Spirit of Democracy, a collection of documents concerning the 
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Declaration of Independence and what famous democrats and patriots 
have written, is extremely valuable, for the time has come when we 
are in great need of such fortification. 

FRANK H. JONAS 


Public Management in the New Democracy, edited by Fritz Morstein 
Marx. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. $3.00. 


The science of public management is growing out of its teens. 
Struggling against the Jacksonian attitude that anybody who could get 
a government job was qualified to hold one, the advocates of more sci- 
entific methods in the business of government are winning gradual 
acceptance of their views. More and more it is coming to be recognized 
that the practices and procedures of private enterprise are not necessar- 
ily those best suited to governmental administration, with the result 
that serious efforts are now being made to ascertain the principles 
underlying public management and to devise ways whereby those 
principles may be utilized in the administration of public affairs. 

Such an effort is that represented by the publication of Public 
Management in the New Democracy. An outgrowth of the Harvard 
Guardian Conference on American Public Service, Public Manage- 
ment in the New Democracy represents an attempt by fifteen promi- 
nent men in strategic branches of public service or related fields to 
state the problems which public administration faces in these times of 
expanding governmental activity, to suggest principles applicable to 
the solution of those problems, and to underscore the increasing im- 
portance of public administration as an instrument for the creation of 
a better America. 

Although cast in symposium form and weakened somewhat by the 
resultant diffusion and overlapping of ideas, Public Management in 
the New Democracy manages nevertheless to illuminate its field suffi- 
ciently to bring into sharp relief inadequacies in our methods of select- 
ing public administrators and to highlight the basic problem of public 
administration: that of providing administrators of sufficient ability 
with enough freedom of action to carry out the duties with which they 
are charged and at the same time protecting individual citizens against 
arbitrary misuse of administrative power. 

The mandate of power under which public administration operates 
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stems directly from legislative action, and the work of the administrator 
is carried out under the close surveillance of the public, whose interests 
are affected, and of the courts, whose duty it is to safeguard those 
interests. The public administrator is, therefore, subject to limitations 
on three separate fronts. His mandate of power is subject to revoca- 
tion by legislative action; his actions may be reviewed by the courts, 
some of which have, in the recent past, seemed bent on proving that 
ours is a government of men, not of laws; and his actions must pass the 
critical judgment of the public at large. The mandate of power re- 
ceived from the legislature may be (and frequently is) couched in am- 
biguous terms with the administrator’s sphere of action ill-defined, or 
it may be inconsistent with power granted another governmental 
agency. The vacillating decisions of the Supreme Court in regard to 
the interpretation of the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment have made it difficult for any administrator to know with any 
degree of certainty just what he may or may not do. And finally the 
cultural lag represented by the attitude of the general public, a large 
part of which is still thinking of government and its relation to the 
economic system and to the individual in nineteenth century terms, lays 
upon the administrator the added task of justifying activities made 
necessary by twentieth century conditions to minds utilizing mainly 
nineteenth century concepts. 

Adequate treatment is given in Public Management in the New 
Democracy to the necessity for changes in our methods of recruiting 
civil servants, to a consideration of the conditions under which public 
employees work, and to specific suggestions for civil service reform. 
One can note, however, that many of the suggestions for improving 
the service relate to changes which could be made only under ideal 
conditions and that not enough stress is placed on those improvements 
which might be effected here and now and under existing conditions. 

Public Management in the New Democracy is not a statement of 
principles or a discussion of conditions which are hallowed by the 
weight of traditional acceptance. It is rather a seminal book whose 
importance must lie in its power to stimulate thought and discussion 
rather than to provide final answers. Its fifteen contributors have 
sown a handful of seeds into almost virgin soil. Anyone concerned with 
the mounting problems of governmental administration can do no less 
than hope the harvest will be abundant. 

LYLE SAUNDERS 
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The Eighteenth Century Background, by Basil Willey. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. $3.25. 


Even more interesting than the spiritual biography of a man is the 
tracing of the thoughts, emotions, and convictions that move the mind 
of a nation during a unified epoch in the history of ideas. Early in the 
seventeenth century, Descartes imposed upon all modern civilization 
the authority of the geometric method of reasoning. Even today, 
thought is unduly limited by the concept that nothing is true which is 
not susceptible of mathematical proof. Though Descartes could start 
with the nature of a triangle and prove the existence of God, later gen- 
erations were not so fortunate. Our ancestors, before the present era of 
moral nihilism, regarded religious faith much as we do economic 
security. To retain it, no sacrifice was too great. 

In the same age Francis Bacon put religion under a still greater 
disadvantage by finding that philosophies or ways of life, since they 
were human inventions, actually had no more reality than a stage play. 
Though Descartes and Bacon were genuinely religious themselves, the 
scientific scrutiny which became universal with the acceptance of their 
methods was a great dissolvent of traditional belief. 

Professor Basil Willey of Cambridge University, in describing the 
background of the eighteenth century, shows how Nature was used first 
to supplement and support religion and finally to supplant it both as 
a source of revelation and as the origin of man’s ethical instincts. His 
Eighteenth Century Background is of particular value in re-emphasiz- 
ing the importance of the third Earl of Shaftesbury in transforming 
conscience from an inner check to an expansive emotion, the former 
prompted by God, the latter a mere welling forth of Nature. The 
reader is reminded that the concept of Nature as divine was intellectu- 
ally apprehended in almost every detail by the neo-classicists of the time 
of Pope, and that consequently the romanticism of Wordsworth is 
nothing more than the concentration of intense emotion upon Pope’s 
cosmic abstraction: 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body Nature is and God the soul. 


Today in a time of political change and international crisis it is of 
the greatest importance to clarify one’s fundamental philosophy by 
looking at the findings from the human laboratory of the past. In no 
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respect is Professor Willey’s book more significant than in its elucida- 
tion of the doctrines of Edmund Burke for the contemporary readers. 
Far from being a reactionary, Burke, the great conservative, was actu- 
ally the result of the most modern and enlightened views of his per- 
spicacious time. Burke has shaped the emplacements for the only sound 
defense of democracy possible in a communistic and authoritarian 
world. Though the individual may be foolish and though a particular 
age may be wrong, the generality of mankind throughout the ages is 
wise and right. Do not rely upon your own private stock of reason or 
even upon the verdicts of democracy at any particular time. Bank on 
the universal wisdom of mankind. That wisdom is embodied in exist- 
ing forms of government. These are natural outgrowths of circum- 
stances and are not to be disturbed by the sudden artifices of man. As 
Goethe says, ““Let us oppose to the aberrations of the moment, the 
masses of universal history.” 

DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH 


English Institute Annual, 1939. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. $2.00. 

English Institute Annual, 1940. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. $2.00. 


Scholarship in literature long ago passed its heyday of unlimited 
natural resources. As Willard Thorp comments in his paper for the 
second English Institute, a quarter of a century ago “the ultimate 
frontiers had not been reached, and when the soil of one author was 
exhausted there was new land to be taken up farther west. . . . If the 
happy scholar in those days paused to question what he was doing, he 
stilled his doubts about the value of his enterprise with the comforting 
idea that he was dealing with facts.” 

But the scholar is nowadays somewhat concerned over proper use 
of his resources; the easy pickings are gone, with their flaunting riches; 
and there is steep digging left. The attack comes from a good many 
directions, which may conveniently be classified into two types: (1) the 
approach to literature from some province outside literature proper, 
and (2) the approach to literature with critical literary interests. Of 
course the first has been more numerous in kinds and in devotees. We 
have seen research in linguistics, in “source hunting,” in biography, in 
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history and sociology, and in the “history of ideas” fed through the mill 
of scholarly journals with the expectation of finding some fine comment 
on literature coming out at the end of the process. We would be hard 
put to it to say precisely what good has come of it, or at least be shame- 
faced to admit the oblique way with which able people have been work- 
ing at a problem. But the methods have brought to light interesting 
information and have produced some highly interesting, if non-literary, 
books. 

These indirect approaches were well represented at the 1939 meet- 
ing of the English Institute. We are given advice by Carl Van Doren 
on how to choose topics for research, by James M. Osborn on how to 
find obscure literary (read biographical and historical) documents, 
by MacEdward Leach on how to solve some problems in editing Middle 
English manuscripts. Marjorie Nicolson has an eloquent defense of 
the study of literature through the “history of ideas.” Howard F. 
Lowry argues with care that the literature of the nineteenth century, 
particularly of the Victorian period, is good material for the scholar 
(“men who are not born to live as beasts . . . are worthy objects of 
study, whether they be of the Middle Ages or of the nineteenth century. 
To a scholar there are no forbidden seas’) . Townsend Scudder defends 
the scholarly biography. In the introduction, Robert E. Spiller indi- 
cates that there are various cross trends in recent scholarship. 

In 1940, however, the English Institute, perhaps reading Professor 
Spiller carefully, suddenly became contemporary. The oblique school 
is represented most specifically by Harry Hayden Clark with another 
paper on the “history of ideas” and by Walter L. Pforzheimer with a 
history of copyright. There is an amusing report on “Who Uses a 
Library of Rare Books?” by Randolph G. Adams, one less amusing on 
“The Popular Review and the Scholarly Book,” by Ralph Thompson, 
an unabashed (particularly in the personal sense) statement by William 
York Tindall concerning the use of scholarly methods in the study of 
contemporary literature, and an earnest consideration by Willard 
Thorp of “The Problem of Greatness in Writing Literary History.” 

On the side of those who maintain that literature is a proper study 
of its own are, perhaps, Norman Holmes Pearson, with an unintelligible 
defense of “Literary Forms and Types”; W. H. Auden, with a confused 
consideration of “Mimesis and Allegory’; René Wellek, with a well- 
reasoned plea that our description of periods and movements in liter- 
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ary history should be considered more carefully and at least have names 
derived from the field of literature; and Cleanth Brooks, with a lucid 
and truly fine exposition of the method used by contemporary critics 
who do approach literature directly. I have chosen to mention last 
“The Poem as Organism” by Professor Brooks because it is unques- 
tionably the best paper in either volume. 

This 1940 session indicates that the English Institute with careful 
planning can become a most important forum for discussion of the 
methods of the scholar in literature. 

ALAN SWALLOW 


A Pathfinder in the Southwest. The Itinerary of Lieutenant A. W. 
Whipple... , edited and annotated by Grant Foreman. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Tixier’s Travels on the Osage Prairies, edited by John Francis Mc- 
Dermott; translated from the French by Albert J. Salvan. Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1940. $3.00. 


From the able study of Grant Foreman comes this new edition of 
the journal of Lieutenant A. W. Whipple, who explored for a railroad 
route from Fort Smith, Arkansas, to Los Angeles in the years 1853-54. 

An introduction to the volume includes an account of some of the 
preliminaries leading to the Whipple expedition, a brief sketch of the 
life of the leader, comments upon other members of the party including 
the valued guide, Antoine Leroux, and a short note on subsequent sur- 
veys. The journal is a chronological account of the expedition, giving 
a complete itinerary and also interesting incidents concerning Indians, 
Spanish New Mexicans, frontiersmen, and pioneers met en route. There 
are some fine illustrations, among them four contemporary lithographs 
in color, a map indicating the route in some detail, and a selected bibli- 
ography. 

One might wish for more definite identification of certain fellow 
travelers mentioned from time to time, as well as for information con- 
cerning the source of the photographs of Whipple and H. B. Méll- 
hausen. These are, however, minor complaints; since the journal was 
originally published in records of Congress and was thus not always 
readily available, this new edition gives welcome access to a valuable 
contemporary account. 
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Another addition to the library of the “Near Southwest” is the 
English translation of Victor Tixier’s adventures among the Osage in 
the years 1839-1840. The original journal was published in a small 
edition in Clermont Ferrand, France, in 1844, and thus has been rela- 
tively difficult to secure. 

Tixier, a young medical student, left France in 1839 and sailed to 
America, landing in New Orleans. His account of his experiences en 
route and his reaction to the French Americans and their mode of life 
show keen observation and a decided sense of humor and provide most 
informative, amusing reflections upon American habits and what he 
sometimes regarded as crudities. 

Most valuable, however, is the record of his experiences on the 
prairies. Leaving St. Louis, he goes into the Osage country beyond the 
Arkansas into the Saline River valleys. He lives the life of the Indian, 
hunting bison, experiencing war preparations against enemies, the 
Pawnees and Comanches. He describes customs, dress, religious cere- 
monies, music, games, all the many-sided life of these plains Indians 
both in camp and on the trail. 

The translation seems good; the editing leaves little to be desired. 
A partial glossary, excellent bibliography, maps, and drawings, some 
of the Osages done by Tixier himself, add to the. value of the volume. 


DOROTHY WOODWARD 


To Form a More Perfect Union: The Lives of Charles Francis and 
Mary Clarke from Their Letters, 1847-1871, edited by Herbert 
Oliver Brayer. Albuquerque: University of New Mexico Press, 


1941. $3.50. 


Charles Francis Clarke, a twenty-year-old runaway English law 
clerk, landed in the United States on August 6, 1847, after “a pretty 
favorable passage’”’ of thirty-seven days on the seven-hundred-ton packet 
“Ontario.” Like many other immigrants, he at once proceeded to the 
frontier to seek opportunity and adventure, legends of which had 
caused him “‘to desert his study of Blackstone.” The youth acquired a 
quarter-section of land. He hastily formed a law partnership, as quickly 
dissolved it, and then engaged in several other employments. As a 
civilian clerk, he went with the American army to Vera Cruz. When, 
after his return, he failed to find employment, he enlisted and at Jef- 
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ferson Barracks met an Irish girl destined to become his wife. The 
West over which they wandered included the newly “seized” territory 
of New Mexico, which the commandant of the Ninth Military District 
soberly recommended be abandoned to the Indians. After the 
Kansas War gave way to the War between the States, ex-Sergeant 
Clarke became Captain Clarke of Sherman’s Division and was cited for 
gallantry at the Battle of Corinth. On the next Christmas Eve, his wife 
was led to his quarters—there to be told her husband had been dead two 
weeks. The widow assumed the responsibility of caring for their five 
small boys. With some assistance from the grandmother and a small 
pension from the government, Mary Clarke developed the self-reliance 
of the frontier, wisely managed her affairs, and sent her boys to college, 
four at one time. 

These letters, more than one hundred in number, lay in England 
until brought to New Mexico, where the editor discovered them. The 
story is conventional: two immigrants marry and spend their lives on 
the frontier. The letters are unique for the insight they afford into the 
life and thought of the “common man” on the frontier during a forma- 
tive period of American history. Life was not easy. The struggle 
required hard work and courage. The romance of the Southwest 
remained for discovery by later generations to whom the hardships 
were not so personal. Details of life and livelihood were written with- 
out thought that someday the letters would be in print. Many historic 
figures march through the pages. The community as it lived is here 
for the reader to see. 

Editing has been wisely kept to a minimum. Chapter introductions 
give continuity and provide a setting for the letters, occasional foot- 
notes elucidate the text, and an excellent index makes the book usable. 

The letters are not only readable, they are contemporary pictures 
of an important era. At a time when much western history has been 
manufactured for tourist consumption or has been written by eastern 
authors seeking to make a book pay for a vacation in the Southwest, the 
book is welcome. The reviewer recommends the book to those inter- 
ested in the history of the Southwest or of the frontiér. 


ROBERT R. LOGAN 
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Mr. George’s Joint, by Elizabeth Lee Wheaton. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton, 1941. $2.50. (The Thomas Jefferson Southern Award winner.) 


Texian Stomping Grounds, edited by J. Frank Dobie, Mody C. Boat- 
right, and Harry H. Ransom. Austin: Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
1941. 

Texas folklore is having a well-deserved inning this fall., The 
Texas Folk-Lore Society has issued its seventeenth volume, and the 
Thomas Jefferson Southern Award has been given to a book about 
Texas negroes which is pure folklore under a thin skin of fiction. 

J. Frank Dobie and his friends have always felt that folklore should 
be more fun than footnotes, and in this spirit they have published 
Texian Stomping Grounds. The book is short on literary “art’’ but 
long on gusto, and the reader may not like it the worse for that. The 
best selection is Frank Bryan’s “On the Jefferson Road,” which tells 
about hauling cotton to market in Reconstruction days when Jefferson 
was the largest cotton-exporting town in the state. Anybody who wants 
to know where Dogfight Crossing was or what it means “to light a 
shuck” should consult Mr. Bryan’s account. 

Almost as good is the description by Fermina Guerra of life on a 
Mexican ranch near Laredo in post-Civil War times, and the short 
treatise on old-time fiddlers by J. Olcutt Sanders. These and the other 
miscellaneous contributions make good browsing and contribute to 
the social history of Texas. 

If Elizabeth Lee Wheaton had submitted her notes on Negro speech 
and customs to Mr. Dobie, she would certainly have seen them in print 
in Texian Stomping Grounds, for she is as much folklorist as novelist. 
Her slender thread of story begins in a Galveston court room where 
negro George Hall is in process of being run out of town for promoting 
gambling games and beating his wife. He goes to Texas City, fourteen 
miles away, gets a few dollars ahead, and opens another “jinte” which 
flourishes briefly. On page 374 ‘‘Mistah Jawge” is being run out of 
town again for more gambling and wife beating. ‘Jes’ got enough to 
pay ma bus fare to Houston, with a dollah an’ fawty cints lef’,” he says. 
“That’s a dollah an’ fifteen cents mo’n Ah come heah with; so Ah sho 
made a profit.” 

There are too many non-essential characters drifting in and out of 
George’s beer parlor and the book suffers as a result, but half a dozen 
of Mrs. Wheaton’s colored people are seen truly and in the round— 
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especially Mr. George of the roving eye and the little mustache, his lazy 
wife Annie, May Lou the kitchen drudge, and Magnolia the “hostess,” 
who is green as grass when she enters the joint but changes color rapidly. 
These people give the Texas negro of the Gulf-coast cities his first 
break in fiction. 

Their talk is the best thing in the book. It is perhaps too carefully 
spelled out, but it is absolutely right. “Ah’s mad enough,” says one 
colored character, ‘‘to peel de black off’n you.” A phrase like that 
would get Mrs. Wheaton into any folklore society and helps to explain 
why the Virginia Quarterly Review and E. P. Dutton felt that her book 
was worth a gold medal and twenty-five hundred dollars prize money. 


C. L. SONNICHSEN 


My Nine Years as Governor, 1897-1906, by Miguel Antonio Otero, 
with a foreword by Marion Dargan. Albuquerque: The Univer- 
sity of New Mexico Press, 1940. $4.00. 


Miguel Antonio Otero, governor of New Mexico from June 14, 
1897, to January 22, 1906, has blown the dust off the mantlepiece of 
time and achieved a most interesting book in this volume recently pub- 
lished by the University of New Mexico Press. The spade work for 
the book was done by the former governor in My Life on the Frontier, 
in two volumes previously published. 

With only here and there a touch of fiction, Governor Otero has 
recorded the events of his administration with a degree of accuracy 
hardly to be expected of a man more than eighty years of age. 

Reading the book, a reviewer is impressed time and again by the 
thought that Governor Otero was fortunate in being chief executive of 
the territory in the days before everyday life had become so swiftly 
paced as it is now. In earlier days a man had time for what might be 
called the amenities of an occasion. Governor Otero thoroughly en- 
joyed the social life of the office and had a genuine fondness for good 
food, fine wines, and frequent trips to Washington. 

Appointed governor by President William McKinley by chance, as 
the president sought a way out of a dilemma caused by a bitter fight 
between New Mexico political bosses, Miguel Antonio Otero never for 
a moment left anyone in doubt as to who was running affairs in the 
territory. Throughout the chapters there is the thread of the bitter 
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and lasting hatred between Otero and Thomas Benton Catron, who 
came to New Mexico from Missouri in 1866, after a most interesting 
career as a soldier and officer in the Confederate Army during the Civil 
War, abandoned his affiliation with the Democratic party, became a 
leader in the Republican organization in the territory, and was 
eventually rewarded by the legislature with election to the United 
States Senate after New Mexico achieved statehood. 

The days of Otero’s administration were hectic politically, but Otero 
welcomed nothing more than a good hand-to-hand political encounter, 
no quarter given or asked. As Otero had gone into office before he was 
forty years old, he had the physical strength to withstand the eternal 
bickering and backbiting in the political arena and the mental ability 
and agility to work himself out of plot and counterplot promoted by his 
political enemies. That the job of being governor was no place for 
a man without a distinct flair for withstanding political sieges was 
proved by the fact that during the five years succeeding the Otero 
regime, the territory had three governors, Herbert J. Hagerman, George 
Curry, and William J. Mills. 

Governor Otero’s book is distinctly worth while as entertainment 
and a valuable contribution to the permanent historical records of 
New Mexico. It is a narrative of times when men had the time and 
inclination to battle day after day for petty offices, transient honors, 
political prestige, power, and place; when men had all of the machinery 
of government in their own hands, and the women had nothing to say 
at the ballot box, and but little elsewhere, about how things were to be 
run in the then very interesting Territory of New Mexico. 


W. A. KELEHER 


The Harvest Waits, by Lorene Pearson. Indianapolis and New York: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1941. $2.50. 


It is unfortunate that the publishers of Lorene Pearson’s first novel 
have advertised that the author spent nine years at the task of research 
and writing, for knowledge of this fact will give hasty readers and 
reviewers opportunity to say that the book smells of the lamp, that it is 
a case history or a bundle of case histories and not a “vivid” narrative. 
Indeed, in the minds of readers who have been taught only to remem- 
ber vivid characters, look for “great” scenes, and expect some smashing 
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climaxes (notions which turn books into circuses), all the charges 
enumerated will perhaps stand. 

Perfectly apparent, however, in the structure and style of the book 
are the keys which explain Mrs. Pearson’s purpose. The novel is about 
a community, not about particular people, although many persons’ 
destinies are woven into it. The reader is not allowed to become 
absorbed in one character or one group of people: all narrative threads 
are perpetually being broken and resumed. This device serves a second 
purpose—to give an effect of simultaneity to all kinds of developments 
in the community. This is possibly the most difficult achievement in 
fiction, and to say that The Harvest Waits sometimes or often comes 
nearer seeming merely fragmentary than giving a polyphonic or con- 
trapuntal treatment to a variety of themes, is just to say, as Daiches has 
said of Joyce’s Ulysses, that a novel cannot be music. In the novel there 
can hardly be any convincing simultaneity of development of various 
strands of the narrative. A novelist can only carry one thing a short 
distance and drop it and go back and pick up something else; and 
because she has so many significant things to pick up, this author will, 
no doubt, to readers not aware of her full purpose, seem much more 
fragmentary than she actually is—as if she had striven to present her 
Mormon community in the Dr. Gallup manner, by a kind of statistical 
sampling instead of by a steady and consistent narrative development. 
And yet if recent criticism has taught anything it is that “steady and 
consistent developments,” in so far as they relate to plot in the old 
sense, are liable to play the substance false. The Harvest Waits is an 
intensely honest work because the author has let the material seek its 
form. 

If we are today skeptical of “steady and consistent development” 
in plotting, we believe more strongly than ever in consistency in point 
of view. Point of view concerns two things: (1) author’s attitude 
towards his material (this may involve also the simple question of 
where he stands, physically, in relationship to his material); (2) 
author’s philosophy or scheme of values as it inheres in, not as it is 
imposed upon, his material. As to author’s attitude toward material, 
there is nothing revolutionary or even experimental in The Harvest 
Waits. Author stands outside; she does not take up a position within a 
character or dramatize the mind of any character; she remains pretty 
much the old-fashioned “omniscient” author—but without any of the 
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intrusions of the author as author which are the bane of this kind of 
technique. Absence of intrusion by the author is also the key to point 
of view in its second aspect. Mrs. Pearson’s philosophy or scheme of 
values is entirely tucked into the material of the novel. Nowhere does 
the reader hear her, as twentieth-century woman, criticizing polygamy, 
the patriarchal organization of the community, or a certain religious 
fanaticism. There is, in short, an admirably complete objectivity. 
There is not, as far as I can discover, a single condescending or patron- 
izing note. Better still, there is not an iota of that sleeve-plucking man- 
ner of local colorists generally (and the tribe is by no means dead yet) 
—that mannerism by which the author says between almost all the lines: 
“Reader, look at my characters! Aren‘t they lusty? Aren’t they close 
to earth? Don’t they have a fine faith? Don’t they make you nostalgic?” 
Not even Steinbeck or Erskine Caldwell escapes this kind of failure 
in point of view. Mrs. Pearson, in one particular I noticed, barely 
escaped it. It appears that she started out to make Angus Bastian the 
dour patriarch and community-minded man, pioneer in search of free- 
dom, axe in one hand and the Book of Mormon under the other arm. 
His foil was to be Hiram Watt, selfish, greedy, uninformed by a real 
faith, the kind of villain that keeps socialism from working. But some- 
where in the process instinct or art got the better of preconception. 
Bastian peters out in pitiable ineffectuality, and Hiram Watt grows 
rounder and rounder. Mary Bastian starts out as “English lady in the 
wilderness,” and I cringed when she sneaked the itinerant peddler in to 
have a cup of forbidden tea with her; but she, too, soon outgrows her 
labels, is absorbed into her community, and is treated like a human 
being instead of being treated like a point in an argument. 

In some quarters, a book about Mormons or about any other people 
or region is held to stand or fall by its “truth to life.” I can say nothing 
on that score. Indeed, the point is irrelevant; no book about Mormons 
or anybody else is going to please everybody, and what is the truth 
about Mormons or about life? The true question ought to be: Has the 
author a way of seeing that remains her way of seeing and the technique 
by which to get it down on paper? The Harvest Waits reveals a mind 
that can select in accordance with a principle, that can remain dry, 
objective, perceptive, never argumentative. That word “dry” needs 
explaining. For present purposes and present purposes only, it means 
“able to forgo sweetness, melodrama, Freud, the author’s own writhings, 
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the enticements of local color, and even a ‘sense of humor’ as that phrase 
is ordinarily interpreted.” In this book, even the sense of humor is 
tucked in tight. It would be almost un-American not to discern it and 
relish it. 

DUDLEY WYNN 


One Red Rose Forever, by Mildred Jordan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1941. $2.75. 


A novelist who looks at the past may see those times in the light 
of significance they have for the present. He will describe circum- 
stances then as a guide to understatnding now. Elizabeth Page in The 
Tree of Liberty largely followed this foreshortening of the time sense 
in her presentation of the American political scene in the days of 
Jefferson and Hamilton. 

Mildred Jordan could have done more with the political throes of 
the period of Heinrich Stiegel and the part the iron from his furnaces 
played in serving the Revolutionary cause. She chose not to, and chose 
well, for though her novel is not so broad in scope as Miss Page’s, it is 
as vividly written and has deeper concern for character. 

Heinrich Stiegel and Diane are the central figures of this story: 
Stiegel the young German immigrant who marries Elizabeth Huber, 
daughter of a prosperous Pennsylvania iron merchant; Diane, a waif, 
part French, part Indian, who is rescued by Stiegel in a wintry storm. 
Diane becomes a symbol of the free, joyous, creative nature in Stiegel 
which has been sacrificed to trade and money-making. The music 
which Heinrich carried with him from Germany lies neglected while 
he toils at the iron furnaces. The story of the beautiful Stiegel glass 
becomes the story of the man’s struggle to create a spiritual beauty 
which is denied him in his luxurious physical surroundings. When his 
reckless spending and too generous gifts lead Stiegel to debtor’s prison, 
he finds the values which have meant most to him—music and the near- 
ness of those who loved him for himself. 

Mildred Jordan Bausher’s One Red Rose Forever is unusually well 
constructed and well written. As the reader searches for fulfillment in 
each of these characters, the author is convincing in the answers she 
gives in terms of their ambition, pride, disappointment, loyalty. There 
are passages of wise interpretation and passages of lyric emotion. There 
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is none of the misplaced emphasis and vagrant thread of plot common 
to first novels. The strokes are sure. One Red Rose Forever is an 


absorbing story told by a versatile writer. 
T. M. PEARCE 


The Mind’s Geography, by George Zabriskie. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1941. $2.00. 


First volumes of poems by young authors are not likely to receive 
the kind of reviews that will help either the writer or his possible 
audience, and this book is probably no exception. 

Zabriskie’s faults are various, common, and serious, but his virtues 
are equally considerable. He writes carelessly with the consequent 
lapses of taste such production implies: often the poems are thrown 
together in a mass of uncontrolled reference and confusion. There is 
a great deal of seeing the world as containing the poet’s emotions, much 
over-writing (in fact there is enough material here for twice as many 
poems) , much tedious cataloging of environment, and a large amount 
of loose organization. 

On the other hand, the poetry of Part II is infinitely better than 
Part I. “Confederate” and ‘Fifth Avenue” are superior poems in every 
way. The object itself is described in both cases with honesty, insight, 
and skill; the poet stays with his subject, letting it develop by his craft 
instead of telling the audience how he feels about it. 

His sensitivities are excellent, but only half-educated; they need the 
painstaking discipline which comes from practising a craft over a period 
of many years. If Zabriskie is willing to endure that discipline he may 
eventually be fortunate enough to write consistently fine poetry. 


ROBERT BROWN 


BRIEFER NOTICES 


Ignatius His Conclave, by John Donne, edited by Charles M. Coffin. 
New York: The Facsimile Text Society and Columbia University 
Press, 1941. $1.60. 

A facsimile publication of Donne’s prose satire demonstrates some 
rather interesting things: that poets and critics can lead the scholars 
to new fields, and that Donne is rapidly gaining face in academic circles. 
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This edition is nicely done, with an intelligent and interesting intro- 
duction. And needless to say, it shows Donne's brilliance and mastery 
in a place where it is not so often looked for. 


The Poems of Sir John Davies, edited by Clare Howard. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. $3.00. 


Since Sir John Davies is about third or fourth rate among the great 
Elizabethan poets, perhaps it is to be regretted that the effort in this 
book was not put to publishing editions of better poets of the time 
whose work is not readily available. Once those better poets are avail- 
able, one will not regret this publication; for Davies has a number of 
interests, and the edition seems good except for a rather insipid intro- 
duction. 


Tamerlane and Other Poems, by Edgar Allan Poe, reproduced in fac- 
simile from the edition of 1827 with an introduction by Thomas O. 
Mabbot. New York: The Facsimile Text Society and Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $1.80. 


Well edited and critically discussed, this facsimile of a rare Poe 
volume presents also Professor Mabbot’s essay revealing the relation- 
ship of verses by Poe to circumstances in his early life: the romance with 
Elmira Royster, the unpleasantness with John Allan, the flight from 
the Allan home, events in Boston and Baltimore. Formerly, only eleven 
extant copies of this little book have been known. Readers who might 
be familiar with another will be interested to hear that an auction in 
1919 brought $11,500 for a copy; and a private sale at a later date, 
$31,000. 


The Art of Courtly Love, by Andreas Capellanus, with introduction, 
translation, and notes by John J. Parry. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $2.75. 


Interest in the court of Eleanor of Aquitaine, where votive candles 
burned before the shrine of Cupid and devotees learned a ritual for 
romantic behavior, should be revived by this edition of The Art of 
Courtly Love. Students who have formerly depended upon photostats 
of the thirty-one famous rules formulated by Andrew the Chaplin for 
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the Court of Love may now have the entire book in translation, with 
adequate exposition by Professor Parry. 


Letters of Jonathan Oldstyle, by Washington Irving, reproduced in 
facsimile from the edition of 1824, with a introduction by Stanley 
T. Williams. New York: The Facsimile Text Society and Columbia 
University Press, 1941. $1.60. 


This early item displays the Irving vein of humor at its broadest and 
raciest. Lampooning fashion, plays, theatre audiences, critics, duelling 
young bloods of the New York of 1802, ‘“‘Oldstyle’”’ furnishes compari- 
son with the later, more subtle Irving. The Facsimile Text Society 
again performs its valuable function of recovering for a larger group of 
readers heretofore inaccessible material. 


Twice a Year: A Book of Literature, the Arts, and Civil Liberties, 
number VII, edited by Dorothy Norman. New York: Twice a Year 
Press, 1941. $1.50. 


To the uninitiated, Twice a Year seems a strange publication— 
distinguished format, fine paper and printing, a periodical in book 
form, an apparently confused conglomeration of old and new poetry, 
story, comment, diary, and discussion on civil liberties. Through all 
selections, however, runs a serious consideration of vital problems of 
contemporary culture, and the end product is more than worthwhile. 


Banking Studies, by members of the staff of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. Washington: The Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, 1941. $1.50. 


Seventeen monographs dealing with our banking and monetary 
systems and the role of the Federal Reserve System in our economy are 
here presented in simple, brief, and easy form, in the hope that they will 
help “illuminate the approach to the future.” Authoritative, concise, 
objective, the articles offer useful material to the businessman, the 
banker, and the student. 











LOS PAISANOS 


Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


Albuquerque’s first book fair, which was held at the Hilton Hotel 
on November 5, and 6, was so successful that it will undoubtedly become 
an annual event. The entire mezzanine floor of the hotel was used for 
the book display, which attracted hundreds of visitors. There were 
books of every type, kind, and description: rare, popular, and regional; 
books for the poet, the historian, the scientist, the gardener, the natural- 
ist; books for the child, the adolescent, and the adult. The display was 
as satisfying as a visit to Brentano’s, and great credit is due to Miss 
Wilma Shelton of the University of New Mexico Library, to Miss Freda 
Conrad of the Albuquerque Public Library, and to Mr. James P. Threl- 
keld for the selection and arrangement of the hundreds of volumes. 

Among the authors who contributed to the success of the panel 
discussions and the luncheon and dinner sessions were Oliver La Farge, 
Agnes Morley Cleaveland, Dr. ‘T. M. Pearce, Dorothy B. Hughes, Fra 
Angelico Chavez, Elizabeth DeHuff, Ruth Alexander, Ina Cassidy, 
Anna Bird Stewart, Blanche C. Grant, L. L. Foreman, Bennett Foster, 
Lorene Pearson, and Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Thompson Seton. At the 
closing banquet, attended by one hundred and sixty-five book-lovers, 
the four main speakers of the evening made local speech-making his- 
tory. Nobody was bored; everyone present was stimulated. The four 
speakers were Agnes Morley Cleaveland, Houghton-Mifflin prize-win- 
ning author of one of the country’s best sellers, No Life for a Lady; 
Oliver La Farge, Pulitzer-prize author of Laughing Boy; Dorothy B. 
Hughes, author of four mystery novels; Blanche C. Grant, author of a 
recent regional novel, Dofia Lona, and Bennett Foster, a prolific writer 
of westerns. Mrs. Cleaveland could outsell Dale Carnegie if she ever 
cared to capitalize on her technique in public speaking, but no “lady” 
would ever do such a thing, I am sure. 
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Swallow and Critchlow are publishing this winter a series of inex- 
pensive publications to be called Sage Books, which will specialize in 
regional materials and reprints. One of the first Sage Books will be an 
anthology of short stories by writers of the Rocky Mountain region, 
under the general editorship of Ray B. West, Jr., editor of the Rocky 
Mountain Review. Rocky Mountain Stories will be the first collection 
of short stories by more than a single author to have come from this 
region. Authors include Vardis Fisher, Paul Horgan, Wallace Stegner, 
Grace Stone Coates, Weldon Kees, Ted Olson, and George Snell. 

Lawrence Anderson’s The Art of the Silversmith in Mexico, 1519- 
1936, which has just been published by the Oxford Press, is one of the 
most beautiful books of the year; it is also one of the major contribu- 
tions to the study of art in America. It is a superbly illustrated two- 
volume edition of 728 pages, and sells for thirty dollars. Another 
beautifully edited and authentic book which should have local appeal 
is Spanish Colonial Furniture, by A. D. Williams. The author is a 
former resident of New Mexico. Other fall publications of special 
significance are Short Grass Country, by Stanley Vestal, the third vol- 
ume of Duell, Sloan and Pearce’s American Folkways series; Pistols for 
Hire, by Nelson C. Nye; Poems of New Mexico by Roy A. Kiech; 
Shadows of the Past, by Mrs. Cleofas M. Jaramillo; Folklore of New 
Mexico, by Aurora Lucero-White; and the memorial volume of poetry 
by Ethel B. Cheney called New Language. 

Edwin Corle’s recent article in Harper’s magazine called ‘Seeing the 
Southwest” recalls a similar article which appeared in the same maga- 
zine several years ago, entitled “New Mexico the Backwash of Spain,” 
written by Katharine Fullerton Gerould. Comparisons are odious, 
according to the cliché expert, Doctor Arbuthnot, but in this instance 
the reactions of the two essayists to the contemporary scene are inter- 
esting. Mr. Corle treats us with respect, even with interest. Mrs. 
Gerould “riled” Santa Fe considerably when she wrote, “The Art 
Museum is full of bad pictures, the hotel is full of atrocious food, and 
the Post Office, one feels sure, is full of hectic and mendacious corre- 
spondence.” And the lady “riled” us considerably, too, when she wrote, 
“True, the University of New Mexico is more or less Hopi; but it has 
the grace to sit down at a distance, among its own trees, on the tuber- 
cular side of the tracks, and not to mass its Hopi-ness in the public 
vision. You have to work for vegetation in these desert towns, and the 
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number of Albuquerque householders who feel that a dirt chicken-run 
is a good substitute for a front lawn is appalling.” Anna Bird Stewart 
was a recent charming guest-lecturer at the University of New Mexico. 
Besides being an outstanding speaker, Miss Stewart is the author of ten 
books. Her latest one, dated for February publication by Lippincott 
is called Bibi the Baker’s Horse and is laid in Avignon. A reprint of 
Three White Cats of Avignon, one of her best-loved books, will also 
be issued this year. 

According to Calla Hay of the Santa Fe New Mexican, Mrs. Lor- 
raine Carr, author of Mother of the Smiths, is back in Santa Fe to meet 
her publisher, Harold $. Latham, of the Macmillan company, and to 
make plans for the publication of her latest manuscript, a novel with a 
New Mexico setting. All sorts of exciting things are happening to 
Mrs. Carr. She has been awarded an honorary membership in the 
Eugene Field Society of famous American authors, and her book has 
been republished in England. 

Bennett Foster, who has recently moved to Albuquerque from 
Springer, New Mexico, taught school there, and wrote for Street and 
Smith on the side. He now devotes his entire time to writing... . 
Publication date for Erna Fergusson’s book on Hawaii has been set for 
January. Miss Fergusson is at present in South America and, accord- 
ing to all reports, is having a marvelous time gathering material for her 
forthcoming book on that country. . . . Dorothy Thomas, well-known 
short story writer, is expected in Santa Fe shortly. “My Pigeon Pair,” 
a story by Miss Thomas published in a recent Harper’s, has been in- 
cluded in the O. Henry Memorial Award: Prize Stories of 1941.... 
Paul Horgan has a story in the current number of Harper’s called 
“Comedy on the Plains,” with setting in Roswell... . The Fallen Spar- 
row, the fourth mystery novel written by Dorthy B. Hughes within the 
past year and a half, will be published in February....The current 
New Yorker has a yarn about Gallup, New Mexico, in ‘““The Talk of 


the Town,” which sounds “made up.” . . . A recent issue of Collier’s 
contains a story about its dramatic critic, Kyle Crichton, which is based 
on fact. . . . Lucia B. Mirrielees, noted authority in education, has 


written to Elsa Thompson of the University of New Mexico Library 
staff for permission to reprint an article written by Mrs. Thompson for 
the English Journal. The article, entitled “Minimum Journalism Li- 
brary,” will be incorporated in a revised edition of Miss Mirrielees’ 
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book, Teaching Composition and Literature. . .. The many friends of 
Dr. George St. Clair will be happy to know that he is convalescing from 
a recent illness, and is in good spirits. 

How do authors pick titles for their books? Paul A. F. Walter, 
editor of El Palacio, gives credit to Theodore Roosevelt, former Presi- 
dent of the United States, for the title of his classic study on the Indian 
ruins at Quarai and Abo, The Cities That Died of Fear. When the 
President was visiting in Santa Fe in 1903, Mr. Walter showed him a 
replica of the pueblos in the Saline area, telling him very briefly the 
story of the destroyed villages. “Teddy” clenched his fists, snapped his 
teeth together, and said, “Scared to death. They were unprepared— 
that was what was the matter with them.” When Mr. Walter, some 
years later, was choosing a title for his book, he had no difficulty finding 
the words that make up one of the most arresting titles ever devised. 

Hasta la préxima vez. 
JuLtiaA KELEHER 


CREDO: 1941 


I don’t think Adam and Eve 
Ever returned to the garden. 
And Cain is, I believe, 
Somewhere endlessly drinking, 
Or killing, to keep from thinking 
Of Abel. 

So we must pardon 
God for letting Eden go to seed: 
Surely it’s no fanatic’s creed 
To hold God disinclined to tolerate 
Insatiable intercourse with greed 
And traffic in hate. 

JAY WAITE 

















The Publishers of Philosophic Abstracts take Pleasure in 
Announcing for Summer 1941 publication 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers metaphysics, ethics, 
epistemology, logic, philosophy of religion, esthetics, philosophy of law, philoso- 
phy of education, social philosophy and philosophical psychology. Special empha- 
sis has been placed on the definition of basic concepts and terms germane to the 
contemporary schools of philosophy, logical positivism, dialectical materialism, 
mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, philosophy of sience, Chinese, Jewish 
and Indian philosophy. 

The DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
the collaboration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunningham, 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf Allers, A. C. Ewing, Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen Jorgensen, Ledger Wood, William Marias Malisoff, Carl 
G. Hempel, B. A. G. Fuller, A. Cornelius Benjamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur 
Long, V. J. McGill, A. C. Pegis, Glenn R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, Wendell T. 
Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feibleman, Paul A. Schillp, Paul Weiss and a 
number of other scholars. 


Applications for further literature, as well as 
other communications, should be addressed to: 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 
15, East 40th Street New York City 
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Published by The University of New Mexico 


The reader in New Mexico will find the problems of his state 
analyzed; any reader, anywhere, will find fresh and lively poems, 
book reviews, and stories. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Mail subscriptions to THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, University Press, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. One dollar a year. 
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